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ONE 


The rain came down in sheets, driven by a cold Maine nor’ easter that 
blew in off Fairwater Bay, whipping the tips of the pines and the oaks 
around until they looked like they’d snap. The rain soaked the town of 
Fairwater, keeping the fishing fleet tied up in the small and picturesque 
harbor and the people who knew better indoors in snug kitchens and in 
front of warm fires. It paralyzed traffic on the coastal highway, the one 
running the length of the state from Kittery to Eastport, with cars crawling 
along with their wipers keeping time to the light rock music that was the 
sole fare on the only radio station that came in clearly that far from the rest 
of the world. And the rain pelted the tiny panes of the old glass windows 
of the Bartlett House. 


The three-story Victorian was dark and creepy enough when it was 
built a century and a half ago, its gray slate roof, shadowy gables 
surrounding narrow attic windows, and sea-green shake siding reflecting 
the somber mood of the puritanical whale-ship captain who built it. 
Lightning rods bristled from every corner of the roof, atop which a 
widow’s walk — also surrounded by spike-like, wrought-iron rails — 
looked down on both town and bay. The house had, at some point in its 
long history, served as the center of the Fairwater Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, a turn-of-the-century hospital for TB, cancer, and other 
diseases that, in those days, were cured mainly by locking the patient away 
for the remainder of his days. The sanatorium had long since been 
abandoned and padlocked, and the only way an onlooker could spot life in 
the compound was by the occasional sight of a light in a window of the 
Bartlett House — that is, when the rain permitted it. 


A massive bolt of lightning hurled down from the sky and incinerated 
an especially tall scrawny pitch pine that sat atop Widow’s Hill, a scrubby 
hillock on the far corner of the fenced-off sanatorium grounds. The bolt lit 
up the huge gingerbread-trimmed Victorian for a second, and then the roar 


of lightning rattled the windows. The blast nearly, but not entirely, 
prevented Old Lady Bartlett from hearing the screams of her daughter. 


But the sound came through the thunder and the thick walls, making 
the old woman sit bolt upright in bed. 


“Why... why are you here?” 


The house was sturdily built, constructed to stand up to Maine 
nor’easters and the long winter nights, yet the sound came through the 
walls as if they were made of cardboard. 


“Why don’t you leave me alone?” 


Patricia Bartlett was a grown woman with a past, yet her voice came 
through the walls sounding so childlike, so helpless. 


“What do you want tonight?” 


Her mother thought, This has been going on so long. This has been 
going on too long. 


“No! Not that!” Patricia cried. 


Old Lady Bartlett tossed the covers aside and swung her legs 
awkwardly onto the cold, planked floor. She was in her late seventies but 
had been an attractive woman once. Now the old woman was way 
overweight, cold, and frightened. She pulled on an ancient velvet dressing 
gown, frayed at the edges and with a hem that hung down in the front 
where it had been stepped on a few times. Then she pushed her fat pink 
feet into equally old fox slippers. 


“Oooh! Please! Don’t hurt me!” 


Old Lady Bartlett could take it no longer. Her maternal instincts were 
stronger than her fear, even after all those years and all the trouble Patricia 
had been. The old woman padded her way across her bedroom floor and 
switched on a tabletop light. A softball-sized globe, painted with pink 
carnations and yellow canaries, glowed atop a tarnished brass stalk. 


She opened the bedroom door and stepped into a second-floor 
hallway that had been decorated long ago with heavily embossed, gilt 
wallpaper; its fleur-de-lis and oak-leaf clusters contrasted with the stark 
oak-plank floor. A lush carpet ran down the middle of the floor, but wasn’t 


thick enough to stop the old boards from creaking with the first, tentative 
step she took out of the safety of her own bedroom. 


Patricia’s voice was even louder this time. She cried out, pleading, 
“No... don’t... stop!” Then came something like a scream. 


Old Lady Bartlett padded down the hall and hesitated outside her 
daughter’s door. 


“Patricia?” she asked, way too quietly to be heard. Perhaps she was 
afraid to be heard by whoever — or whatever — was in there with her 
baby girl. 


The cry came again, followed by a shouted, “Not again! Not tonight!” 
“Patricia?” the woman said, louder this time. 


She pressed an ear against the thick oak door and listened. Suddenly 
the noise, the thunderstorm and the screaming, that seemed to emanate 
from every corner of the gloomy old house, came to an end. Instead there 
was silence, although the door seemed nearly to breathe, throbbing in slow 
and rhythmic pulses. 


Old Lady Bartlett’s shaking fingers grasped the brass door handle. 


“Patricia!” she said sharply, summoning up all her courage. “I’m 
coming in.” 


She turned the handle. At that moment the door did more than pulse. 
It bulged out, like the skin of a lizard that was taking a giant breath. The 
old woman jumped away in horror as the very wood itself stretched out, as 
might the skin of a balloon when a human face is pressed against it. As if 
alive, the wood formed into the grotesque image of a faceless, hooded 
man, a man with no features but only the sharp-angled skull of a corpse. 


Old Lady Bartlett screamed and staggered back into the center of the 
hall. 


“Who are you?” she shouted, bringing her hands to her face in fear. 


There was no answer. Instead, the figure’s chest moved in and out, 
breathing through an oak door that suddenly was transformed into a second 
skin. A hand appeared then, bulging out of the oak door, holding 
something — a scythe, perhaps. Even in her fear, Old Lady Bartlett 
recognized the horrible figure of the Grim Reaper. 


“What do you want?” 


The only sound resembled breathing, the slow and cold breathing of a 
large lizard, whose scales the wood of the door resembled as it moved in 
and out. 


“Leave my daughter alone!” 


The hooded figure suddenly sucked back into Patricia’s bedroom and 
was gone. The old woman hesitated for a few seconds, then stepped back 
to the door. She listened, but again all was quiet. Then there was the sound 
of her daughter’s low moaning. 


“Tt’s all right, dear,” the old woman said. “He’s gone.” 


It was then that the once rich-looking wallpaper next to the door 
bulged out into the shape of the hooded man. This time the features were 
clearer. The wallpaper sucked around the outline of the Grim Reaper the 
way plastic wrap enfolds the contours of a piece of raw meat. The 
embossed gilt pattern now took on the form of the lizard’s skin, with fleur- 
de-lis scales. 


The elderly woman screamed and fled back toward her bedroom, her 
slippers clopping along the carpet and her velvet robe billowing. Out of the 
comer of her eye she was aware of the man following her, running 
alongside her, taunting her. The Grim Reaper ran inside the wallpaper, 
between the wall and the paper, which assumed his form as he ran. This 
hideous blister followed her all the way down the hall and then abruptly 
disappeared as she ran into her room and slammed the door. 


Her trembling fingers twisted the key in the lock. Leaving the brass 
lamp on, she backed away from the door, edging toward the safety of her 
four old bedposts. For a second she was comforted by the return of 
familiar sounds — the thunderstorm and the beating of the rain against the 
windowpanes. Then, with no warning, the hooded figure bulged out of the 
wallpaper alongside the door. This time the man didn’t run, but bulged out 
nearly a foot, his chest slowly heaving in and out. This time there were two 
arms, and both hands were empty. She could see the fingertips lightly 
twitching, the way the tail of a cat does before it pounces. 


Screaming again, she retreated more quickly toward the bed. But the 
Grim Reaper moved with her again, sliding along the wall at a speed 


matching hers. Old Lady Bartlett backed clumsily into her bedside table, 
nearly knocking it over. She reached behind her and swept up the smallish 
cherry table, letting the black dial phone clatter to the floor with a bang 
and a tinkling of its bell. 


“Get away from me!” she yelled, hurling the table at the figure. 


His reached out then, as if made of rubber, catching the table in his 
paper-covered hands and crushing it between them. Once a sturdy old 
piece of Maine furniture, the table crumbled between the man’s hands as if 
it were a sugar cube. 


“Stay away from Patricia!” she shouted, this time throwing the 
telephone. 


It met a similar fate. The Grim Reaper caught it in one hand and 
crushed it like a piece of paper. The bits of plastic and metal fell to the 
floor. 


The old lady wasted no time. She ran from the room, skirting his 
outstretched fingers, fumbling open the lock, and hurling the door open. 
Her slippers again clopping on the floor, she ran along the hall and down 
the grand staircase to the first floor. As she moved, however, the figure 
followed. It ripped along the wallpaper, seldom leaving her sight entirely, 
keeping her terrified. 


Old Lady Bartlett hurried down the stairs, past the old oil paintings of 
fishing boats in Fairwater Harbor and scenes of the sun rising over Plum 
Island, visible on clear days from the widow’s walk atop the house. When 
she got to the landing, she was just a few feet from the front door. 
Lightning flashed a spectrum of colors through the stained-glass window, 
which depicted a sperm whale in the act of being harpooned. Despite the 
storm, the outside of the house looked like salvation to her. 


But as she reached for the door the Grim Reaper, who had 
disappeared from the stairwell wallpaper, reappeared in that surrounding 
the front door. This time the arms reached out to draw her into their 
hideous grasp. The fingertips twitched inward, as if to say, “come to me.” 


Screaming, she spun around and ran across the foyer and through the 
dark dining room into the kitchen, where it was her habit to have a light 
burning. Another brass lamp, this one in the form of an oil lamp suspended 


from the wall above the old, four-bumer gas stove, cast long shadows 
around a kitchen rich in history. A cast-iron meat grinder was bolted to a 
knife-scarred oak countertop. A white refrigerator with curved edges had 
toiled noisily since the 1950s. On the stove sat a tin coffee percolator and a 
cast-iron frying pan. A mayonnaise jar half-filled with bacon fat stood 
ready for use in frying eggs. 


She looked around for a weapon and her eyes found the knife drawer 
that sat just a little askew after years of frequent use. As she stepped 
toward it the man who had chased her through the very fabric of the walls 
of Bartlett House appeared once again. This time he bulged out of the 
kitchen’s floral wallpaper — the design showed pink roses, white baby’s 
breath, and assorted greenery. The wallpaper was stretched as thin as the 
skin of a soap bubble, yet it didn’t break. The man was tall and seemed not 
to touch the floor as he walked, and the paper behind him sucked into a 
narrow band that reached back, like the stalk of a Venus flytrap, onto the 
wall. His features were finely chiseled this time, but to Old Lady Bartlett 
he wasn’t human. His eyes were strangely angled, and on his mouth was 
something that resembled a sadistic grin. 


She whimpered as the paper-clad hands reached for her throat. Then 
her fingers found the handle to the knife drawer and succeeded in jerking it 
open. The drawer crashed to the floor, spilling knives onto the black-and- 
white-checked linoleum. The old woman reached down and fumbled for 
one. 


She grabbed a large carving knife by the blade, and when she brought 
it up her fingers were dripping her own blood. Several cuts ran across her 
fingers between the second and third knuckles. The blood squeezed out 
between her trembling fingers as she turned the knife around and whirled, 
whimpering all the while, to face the evil thing that had been tormenting 
her daughter for such a long time. 


She rained blow after blow on the thing that had bulged out of the 
wallpaper. She cut it and slashed it, and each time a rip appeared in the 
fabric of the monster, there was nothing underneath but musty Maine air. 
Rips healed seconds after they appeared. Old Lady Bartlett kept shredding 
the beast, but it kept healing, until at last she was exhausted and over the 
sound of the rain and the thunder she heard a taunting laugh. 


The whole kitchen shook as, suddenly, the Grim Reaper sucked back 
into the wall. The wallpaper snapped back into shape, although shredded 
paper hung in long strips where she had cut it. Once again the whirring of 
the old refrigerator filled the room. 


Old Lady Bartlett staggered out of the kitchen, back through the 
darkened dining room, pausing just long enough to switch on the ornate 
crystal chandelier suspended above the old oak captain’s table. Outside, 
the air seemed a bit stiller. The storm was passing over on its way inland 
from the North Atlantic. The rain still fell, but not in sheets; it ran over the 
top of the long-untended gutter and spilled onto the cobblestone walkway 
out front. The thunder was a distant memory, gone inland. 


She staggered to the foot of the stairs, where she collapsed. She let go 
of the knife and clutched her bleeding hand. She sat there for a minute, two 
minutes, listening to the sound of the rain and her own sobbing, and then 
dried her eyes. 


Suddenly the carpet surrounding her bulged up on both sides of her. It 
formed itself into the shape of gigantic fingers, four and five feet high, that 
wrapped around her and began to squeeze. She screamed as the fingers 
crushed through her velvet robe and began to squeeze the life out of her. 


Then came a shout from the top of the stairs. “Leave her alone,” the 
voice said. It was Patricia. 


Patricia Bartlett looked down from the top of the stairs, a disheveled- 
looking woman in her early fifties dressed in a white nightgown and 
gripping the top of the banister. Once she’d had a soft attractive face, but a 
lifetime of suffering had etched lines of sorrow around her eyes and 
mouth. 


“Tt’s me you want,” she said, quieter this time. 


With a guttural rumble, the fist that had encircled the old lady shrank 
away from her, then re-formed into the figure of the hooded man. Moving 
as quickly and silently as a panther, the gruesome figure ran up the stairs. 
Patricia watched with barren eyes and, at the last minute, collapsed onto 
the floor at the top of the stairs. 


The hooded man moved silently around her, the carpet billowing up 
as it did around her mother, then grabbed her by the wrists. Silently, the 


man dragged her into her bedroom. She made no sound; her face was 
expressionless. The bedroom door slammed shut. 


TWO 


Magda Ravanski was one of those New York City career women who 
was out of place living and working in Fairwater, Maine, but had no clue 
about it. A tall and self-pampered woman of forty or so with hair dyed 
chestnut to cover the gray, she dressed immaculately and had a tendency to 
look down at her carefully tended nails while talking to one of her 
subordinates at the Fairwater Gazette. 


That was another thing wrong about the woman — the newspaper 
business, even in New York City, rarely attracted women who were more 
interested in how they looked than in how well they covered the news. A 
fashion consultant, Magda fell into the job of managing editor of the 
Gazette while on summer vacation with her third husband. When he left 
her high and dry in the Presidential Suite of the Smuggler’s Cove Inn, she 
needed a job, and fast. Newspaper work was the most glamorous job in 
town. She had worked on her college paper and written a column for the 
weekly fashion-industry magazine, and thus she argued her way into the 
managing-editor job. Besides, being a managing editor mainly entailed 
making sure the men under her did their jobs, and bossing others around 
was something that came easily to the woman. 


On this day, when the streets were still glistening from the previous 
night’s downpour, the man she was bossing around was Steve Bayliss. The 
Fairwater Gazette’s junior reporter, he was a local lad only one generation 
away from working the lobster boats. Bayliss was trying hard to make his 
mark in journalism, even if all he had to prepare himself for the slot was a 
junior-college degree and a collection of videotapes of classic newspaper 
movies that included all five film versions of The Front Page as well as 
every episode of TV’s Kolchak: The Night Stalker. 


Bayliss was twenty-two but looked seventeen, clean-cut, 
hardworking, and eager to please, and that made him a perfect target for 
Magda Ravanski’s ire when she was in a bad mood, which she was a good 
deal of the time. 


DEATH STRIKES AGAIN read the headline of the story he was 
composing on his computer. In a window adjacent to the story was the 
photograph of a smiling yuppie sporting a forty-dollar haircut and an L.L. 
Bean polo shirt. Beneath the photo was the caption Victim Chuck Hughes, 
age 30. 


Magda read out loud as Bayliss fidgeted and tugged at the collar of 
his freshly pressed white shirt. ““Third mysterious death this week, 
twenty-three in two months. What is happening to the people of 
Fairwater?’” 


To him, she added, “What is happening, Steve, is a fit of bad writing.” 
He cleared his throat. 


She continued: ““The mystery heart condition that has killed twenty- 
three people in two months has claimed another victim. Doctors are 
baffled as to why seemingly fit and healthy people are suffering massive 
heart attacks.’” 


Magda sucked in her breath and sighed deeply. “Steve, I expected 
better from you.” 


“I’m sorry, Miss Ravanski.” 
“Please, call me Magda. I’ve asked you.” 
“Sure... Magda.” 


“T mean, this isn’t the Daily Planet, although if Superman is 
anywhere in the neighborhood I would love to hear from him.” 


Steve smiled uncomfortably. 
She said, “Remember: who, what, where, when, and why.” 
He checked his notepad. “I have that written down.” 


“Good. Memorize it. Who is Chuck Hughes? What happened? Okay, 
he died, we know that, and we know where and when — in Fairwater last 
night. The big question is why. The man looks fit to me.” 


She bent over and looked more closely at the photo. As she did so the 
front of her blouse opened slightly and Steve got a whiff of the scent of 
Passion splashed between her breasts. He wondered, however, not about 


her sex life but if she didn’t need a new prescription for her contact lenses. 
Steve was very young, in fact as well as in appearance. 


“The man looks very fit to me,” she concluded. “So what killed him? 
Don’t give me this half-assed speculation about strange epidemics of heart 
attacks. Here, look at what you wrote down here.” 


She read out loud again: “ ‘Many of Fairwater’s residents are claiming 
that the shadow of Death has once again descended on the town.’ Steve, 
what’s this ‘shadow of Death’ stuff?” 

“Tt’s what they’re saying,” Steve replied. “People are starting to freak 


bb) 


out 
“Steve, death is not a proper noun. There’s no capital D.” 
“I’m sorry,” he said, hanging his head. 


She continued: “‘For decades the name of Fairwater has been 
synonymous with death, following the infamous 1954 Bradley-Bartlett 
murder spree, when twelve people died at the hands of hospital orderly 
John Charles Bradley and Patricia Anne Bartlett. Now, forty years later, 
the Grim Reaper is once again stalking the quiet streets of Fairwater.’” 


It was Magda’s turn to hang her head. Steve went back to fidgeting. 
She said, “No, Steve... no, no, no. Have you learned nothing during your 
internship with us? This is tabloid trash... irresponsible scare mongering. 
What are you trying to say here? That Death is the greatest serial killer of 
all time? This really sucks, Steve.” 


He flinched. Suddenly the prospect of working on a lobster boat 
alongside his father and grandfather no longer seemed quite so distant. He 
looked around nervously at the small newsroom, the six other denizens of 
which — two reporters, a secretary, a sportswriter, a gossip columnist, and 
the executive editor — were pretending they weren’t aware of the 
dressing-down he was getting. Bayliss loved the newsroom, even though it 
didn’t smell of ink and there wasn’t a single typewriter in the building, 
only computer screens and the soft tapping of electronic keyboards. He 
was not about to lose this job without a fight. He decided to risk Magda’s 
anger by defending himself. 


“Magda, people are scared of what’s happening.” 


“Me, too, I’m scared of what’s happening to a bright...” 


She put her hand on his shoulder and squeezed it. He gaped at her 
hand as if it were something just descended from an alien spacecraft. 


Magda lowered her voice: “...and attractive young reporter.” 
Again the scent of Passion drifted past his nose. 


He said, “They never really forgot what happened here in 1954. I 
mean, that’s before my time.” 


“Mine, too,” she said quickly. 


“But my dad told me plenty about it. That Bradley-Bartlett pair were 
really brutal killers. Some people say they ripped the hearts out of their 
victims.” 


“Now, Steve.” 
“Well, that’s what my dad said.” 


“You know what? Skip what your dad says, unless he’s giving advice 
on how to broil a five-pounder. This Hughes guy who died yesterday is 
being buried today. Call the coroner’s office and get some usable quotes. 
Get me detailed medical background. Find me a doctor who will go on 
record saying what killed Hughes.” 


“Okay,” Bayliss agreed. At least he wasn’t being fired. 


“Get quotes from the sheriff’s office. And please, get rid of all those 
references to Death as a person.” 


“Sure thing, Magda,” he said. “Ill get right on top of it.” 


“That’s exactly what I want to hear,” she replied. 


GaN 


Seen at any time when it wasn’t night or pouring rain, Fairwater was 
a small but pretty town, nestled in a wooded valley where the Manasseh 
River flowed into Fairwater Bay. For the most part, houses were perched 


on the slopes of the hills that ringed the harbor, reachable only through a 
complex series of steep and winding roads. 


The business district sat on the flat plain surrounding the harbor. 
Roads paralleled the series of docks, some of them dating back to the 
seventeenth century, when Fairwater was a stopover point in the coastal 
shipping trade that ran from Plymouth Colony and Salem through New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia. Later in its history, Fairwater served as a whaling 
town second in importance only to Portsmouth. In the twentieth century, 
the harbor became a lobstering and yachting center. Most recently, tourism 
took hold in Fairwater, with restaurants, inns, and summer condos rising to 
cater to the same New York and Boston residents who made L.L. Bean 
shirts and slacks fashionable. To allow them better access, several on- and 
off-ramps connected the coastal highway with the business district and the 
harbor. 


The funeral of Chuck Hughes was not on any of the tourist agendas, 
however. Only a handful of mourners surrounded the coffin as it sat on the 
electronic lift that soon would carry Hughes on the final six feet of his 
life’s journey. Fairwater Cemetery was an old burial ground, situated 
halfway up the steep hill above town and itself including a number of 
gently rolling hills. Standing by its entrance, on a clear day the twice- 
weekly ferry to Plum Island could be seen chugging its way across the bay. 


On that day only one thing made the funeral unique — the presence 
of Frank Bannister. A handsome man in his late thirties, he was in the 
process of going to seed. His suits were old and no longer fit. His hair was 
badly cut and seemed always uncombed. And his demeanor fitted his 
appearance. Bannister was nervous and appeared to be ashamed of 
something. All in all, he gave the impression of being a man with a 
mysterious, perhaps tragic past who was clutching at the straws of life. 
Unfortunately for him, enough people in Fairwater knew Bannister’s 
business well enough for them to become very uncomfortable when he was 
around. 


Some of them were in the funeral business. When Bannister 
approached funeral director George Zmed, he had his head down, as usual, 
and was avoiding eye contact as he thrust his business card into the hand 
of a man who knew him well and hated the thought of him. The funeral 


director glanced at the card, then crumpled it up and dropped it onto the 
rain-softened ground. He drove it into the mud with his heel. 


“What did you do that for?” Bannister asked, in a whisper that was 
loud enough to earn him suspicious looks from other mourners. 


“T was afraid it was going to burn a hole in my hand,” Zmed 
whispered back. 


“1 don’t mean why did you rip it up? I mean why did you read it at 
all? You know who I am.” 


“I was hoping you’d changed; got religion or something.” 


“I can help your business,” Bannister said. “You know I can. That’s 
why I gave you my card.” 


The man rolled his eyes. The preacher was reading the Twenty-third 
Psalm. 


“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures: he leadeth me beside the still waters...” 


Bannister grabbed hold of the funeral director’s coat sleeve and gave 
it a tug. “Your stubbornness maketh me sick,” he said. “Is this what you 
consider an exciting funeral service?” 


“They’re not supposed to be exciting, Bannister,’ Zmed hissed 
between his teeth. “They’re supposed to be poignant.” 


The preacher continued: “He restoreth my soul: He leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for his name’s sake.” 


Bannister said, “If you use my service, you can have funerals your 
clients will remember forever.” 


“They don’t remember anything,” the man replied. “They’re dead.” 


“Ah, but that’s where you’re wrong. In the afterlife, for most people 
there’s nothing much to do but remember. Which is why it’s important to 
give the dearly departed a good send-off. Cause if they don’t like the way 
they were treated at their funerals, there can be hell to pay.” 


“There will be hell to pay if you don’t get out of here,” the funeral 
director said. “I swear, this time I’Il have you arrested.” 


The preacher droned on: “Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me; thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me...” 


Bannister tossed his hands up in frustration. “You see, you can’t send 
men to their final rewards thinking someone with a rod and a staff will 
protect them. I’ve seen it. It’s a jungle down there. Some of them carry 
Uzis, for God’s sake. What are you going to do with a rod and a staff?” 


“Get religion, Bannister,” Zmed snarled. “Get born again. I’ve seen it 
work for killers on death row. It can help you, too. If that fails, get a 
shrink. Try Prozac. But whatever you do, get out of my face.” 


And he gave Bannister a shove that momentarily caused him to lose 
his balance, stepping backward and nearly tumbling over the headstone of 
a chandler — a provider of ship supplies — who died in 1867. 


Undaunted, Bannister waited until the moumers had stopped looking 
at him before slipping up to some of them and thrusting business cards in 
their hands. Then things began to heat up. A spanking-new black Mercury 
Tracer hatchback pulled up. Steve Bayliss got out and scurried through the 
headstones toward the funeral, brandishing a steno pad and a newly 
sharpened pencil. Zmed frowned at this latest intrusion and began 
gesturing to his chauffeur to call the cops. Bannister beat a hasty retreat to 
his battered old Ford. The bloodred four-door sedan, with more bumps 
than a clogged artery, sat in one of the cemetery’s one-lane roads, its hood 
pointing down the hill. Bannister often parked on hills so he could roll- 
start the car if the battery died. 


He switched on the radio, checking his watch to see if he was in time 
for the morning news’s “milestones” segment. That was the part where 
they read births, weddings, and deaths. It was the latter news that 
interested Bannister as he held one of his business cards up to the light to 
see if he could improve it. It read: 


FRANK BANNISTER 
COMMUNICATIONS WITH THE DEARLY DEPARTED 
Psycuic INVESTIGATOR 


As he started his car he muttered, “Damn Luddites don’t know what’s 
good for them. They think once you’re gone, that’s it. Hah! They don’t 
even remember that the original purpose of headstones was to keep the 
dead in their graves. What do they think, you die and it’s right off either to 
Saint Peter or to the other guy? It should only be that easy.” 


He started the engine and headed out of the cemetery and down the 
winding hillside road. As he took the first turn a copy of that day’s Gazette 
tumbled onto the floor. It landed in a heap on the mat, but the article he 
had circled in pen remained on top. The headline of Steve Bayliss’s story 
read HUGHES TO BE BURIED TODAY. 


The old Ford sputtered down the winding and rocky road, its engine 
sounding like one of the outboard motor-equipped rowboats that could be 
rented for $12.50 a half day for those who wanted to try their luck on bay 
flounder. Still angry over the way he’d been treated at the funeral, and 
seriously worried about where his next meal would come from, Bannister 
took a turn too fast, cutting across the white line. A bunch of his business 
cards slid off the front seat, landing on top of the newspaper. 


He glanced down, cursing. When he looked back up, a lobster 
delivery truck loomed in front of him. The big Mack’s horn blared as the 
driver gritted his teeth and spun his wheel. Bannister also whirled the 
wheel around and, in so doing, sent the old Ford into a one-hundred-and- 
eighty-degree spin. For a few seconds his world wasn’t cemeteries and 
ghosts but squealing tires and a hint at his own mortality. 


“T can’t die just yet,” he found himself saying. “They’d kill me down 
there.” 


But the car missed the truck somehow, and instead of finding himself 
at the pearly gates Bannister opened his eyes to find that his car had 
crashed through a tall hedge and plowed twin furrows across the front 
lawn of a moderately expensive house. The car had stalled, and Bannister 
found himself listening to the sounds of chickadees squabbling over the 
seed in a front-yard feeder. He shook his head and rubbed his eyes. 


“Jesus,” he swore. Then in the rearview mirror he saw the flattened 
hedge. “Oh, my God!” he added. 


The front door of the house flew open then, and out flew Ray 
Lynskey, a muscular man in his early twenties. From his designer 
sportswear and well-toned physique, it was clear this was someone who 
was into physical fitness in a big way. Even his forehead, which was 
frowning at the time, was in great shape. He ran out onto the lawn, around 
Bannister’s car to the driver’s side, and stared at it in disbelief. 


“T can’t believe this,” he said. “This is not happening.” 


He stared at the two deep grooves that had been sliced into his lawn 
by Bannister’s tires. 


“T’m sorry,” Bannister said, hoping for dear life that his engine 
wouldn’t conk out. Given Lynskey’s size, a fast getaway could be 
important. Regrettably, the Ford hadn’t been capable of a fast getaway 
since 1993. 


“My lawn... it’s destroyed!” 


Bannister decided that the human touch was called for. He got out of 
the car and offered Lynskey his card. 


“T’m really sorry, but that truck went over the center line.” 
“What truck?” Lynskey growled. “I didn’t see any truck.” 


“The newspaper truck. You must have seen it. The guy had to have 
been drunk.” 


“T was in the kitchen making myself a health shake and you plowed 
through my lawn. That’s all I know.” 


“Well, it’s just grass,” Bannister said, trying to be helpful. 
“Grass? Grass! You got to be kidding me. This isn’t just grass.” 


“Tt kind of looks like it.” Bannister looked down at the swatches of 
green surrounding his tire marks. 


“Grass is what you see in front of town hall,” Lynskey said. “This is a 
custom mixture of Kentucky bluegrass and Chewings fescue. It’s the only 
thing that will grow here.” 


“T’m sorry. I’ll pay for any damages.” 


Shaking a fist at Bannister, Lynskey said, “I swear to God, I’m gonna 
sue your ass.” 


“Look, just send me the bill. My address is on the card.” 


Lynskey scanned the piece of paper in his thick, muscular hand and 
snorted in derision. He read out loud: “ ‘Frank Bannister, Communications 
with the Dearly Departed. Psychic Investigator.’ That’s a good one. So 
how come you didn’t see the curve coming?” 


He ripped the card in two. “This is goddamn bullshit,” he concluded. 
Frank slid back into his car and put the transmission into reverse. 


Seeing the escape attempt, Ray moved in on the driver’s side window. 
“Tt’s gonna cost you, buddy. I want this lawn completely resurfaced.” 


“Sure, sure,” Bannister replied, craning his neck so he could drive 
back through the hole in the hedge without knocking any more of it over. 


“And remember, this isn’t grass. This is a custom mixture of 
Kentucky bluegrass and Chewings fescue. Very expensive.” 


“Just have your insurance man call me.” 


“Tt’s my lawyer that will call, buster,” Lynskey went on. “And not for 
just the grass, for the hedge. I suppose you think that’s an ordinary hedge.” 


Bannister shook his head. He was nearly through it. 


“This hedge is a custom mix of Japanese yew, bush honeysuckle, and 
rugosa rose,” Lynskey yelled after the rapidly retreating car. 


“I saw that the second I hit it,” Bannister replied, rolling up the 
window and taking a sigh of relief as he heard his tires finally connect with 
solid pavement. 


“T want a fully grown hedge transplant,” Lynskey yelled after him. “I 
don’t want any half-assed little seedlings that are gonna take ten years to 
grow. You hear me?” 


As Bannister got his car onto the road and put the transmission into 
drive, Lynskey picked up the shattered remains of a lawn ornament, a 
ceramic dwarf dressed in livery and holding a ring to which imaginary 
horses might be tethered. The dwarf’s black face had been painted white in 
keeping with current sensitivities. Lynskey shook the now headless statue 
at Bannister’s retreating car. 


“And I want my lawn dwarf replaced,” he hollered. “This is a 
gaddamn collector’s piece, so don’t try to pick up some cheap plastic thing 
at K—mart.” 


THREE 


About the same time Ray Lynskey was having his lawn furrowed by 
Frank Bannister’s old car, the bodybuilder’s young wife Lucy was driving 
her Lexus up the narrow road approaching the dilapidated entry to the 
Fairwater Tuberculosis Sanatorium. A rusty chain-link fence led to a rusty 
iron gate that was swinging squeakily from one hinge, the other having 
long ago fallen off. A sun-blistered sign announced the name of the once- 
proud institution. 


A pretty woman of twenty-five years or so, she peered cautiously 
from behind her steering wheel. She had seen some pretty weird places in 
her young medical career. Patients had the awful habit of living in the most 
horrible of circumstances. These were the poor wretches who couldn’t 
make it to the emergency room — the normal option for those without 
money or medical insurance — and thus had to be treated at home. Said 
homes could be run-down trailer parks, filthy and noisy apartments above 
saloons, or even monstrous old Victorian haunted houses attached to 
abandoned sanitariums. 


Lucy pulled up in front of the gate and peered through its rusting iron 
links at Bartlett House — the first thing the rare visitor saw upon driving 
into the compound. A face appeared fleetingly in a second-floor bedroom, 
looking down on her. Lucy could make out nothing about the apparition, 
not even if it was a man or woman. She said, “This looks like the Bates 
Motel,” and wondered idly if a homicidal young man wasn’t keeping his 
stuffed and mummified mother in a rocking chair in the basement. 


Despite these ruminations, Lucy got out of her car long enough to 
push open the gate. It creaked open with a wail likely to raise the dead. 
High above her, a lone, black crow was frightened out of its perch on a 
dead limb of an even deader elm. It took off with a throaty wail and a dark 
flapping of huge wings. 


“Welcome to managed care, Lucy,” she said to herself as she climbed 
back behind the wheel and drove through the opened gate. Then she made 


a turn to bring the car up in front of Bartlett House. 


By the time she got out again, Old Lady Bartlett was there to greet 
her. Still hurting from the night before but in no way inclined to stop, Old 
Lady Bartlett came storming out the front door, throwing open the storm 
door and making it smash against a rusted antique milk can kept on the 
rickety front porch. 


“This is private property,” she yelled at the unfamiliar intruder. 


Lucy wasn’t put off. She fished her doctor’s bag out of the 
passenger’s side seat and brought it with her, striding confidently across 
the muddy driveway. 


“T said, this is private property. Don’t you have ears?” 
“Mrs. Bartlett, I presume?” Lucy asked. 

“Who were you expecting, Gloria Vanderbilt?” 

“T’m Dr. Lynskey. I work at the medical center.” 


“Dr. Kamins is my personal physician,” the old woman snarled, 
implying that this young and attractive person couldn’t possibly offer good 
medical care. 


In saying these words, she waved her right hand, and Lucy noticed it 
was wrapped in makeshift bandages torn from an old bedsheet. 


“What happened to your hand?” 
“T told you, Dr. Kamins is my physician. I’ve never seen you before.” 


Lucy said, “Dr. Kamins is attending a funeral today. I’m seeing his 
patients.” 


“You’re a doctor?” she asked incredulously. 
“T sure am,” Lucy replied, showing off her hospital badge. 


“Very well, then.” The old woman sighed. “Come into the house. You 
can see me in the lounge.” 


The inside of Bartlett House was amazingly ordered, considering 
what had gone on there the night before. Lucy let herself be taken to the 
living area, which was more like a den surrounded by books that no one 
had read in a very long time. Lucy was amazed by the age of the medical 


texts. Being there was like being time-warped into the sanatorium library 
round about the year 1900. 


The old woman sat on a couch and let Lucy unwrap the fingers she 
had so diligently encased in torn bedsheet. The cuts had, since the night, 
turned septic. They were green and pus had formed around the edges of 
them. The smell of dying tissue assaulted both their noses. 


“These cuts look very bad, Mrs. Bartlett,” Lucy said. “How did you 
get them?” 


“T was cutting vegetables and the knife slipped.” 


The young doctor got a pot of hot water from the stove and washed 
the wounds. Then she painted them with Betadine solution and wrapped 
them in sterile gauze pads. 


“A few stitches and you’ll be fine,” Lucy said. “I’ll drive you to the 
ER.” 


“Impossible,” Old Lady Bartlett said. 
“But these are deep cuts... nearly to the bone.” 
“Just clean it up and give me some antibiotics.” 


From the entrance to the lounge, Patricia suddenly spoke. “If the 
doctor says you should go to the emergency room, Mother, you must go.” 


Lucy turned to see Patricia standing in the lounge doorway. She was 
as plainly dressed as she had been the night before, and had a slightly 
vacant gaze in her eyes. Upon hearing her, Old Lady Bartlett leaped to her 
feet, perhaps astonished at having found her daughter alive at all. 


“Patricia! To your room!” 

Lucy thought she saw a special sadness in the woman’s eyes. 
“You’re hurt, Mother,” Patricia said. “Let the doctor care for you.” 
“Go to your room this instant,” the old lady ordered. 


Patricia hesitated, as if torn between obeying her mother and doing 
what was best for her. Lucy wondered about their relationship. What is it 
that makes a seventy-something mom order around her fifty-something 
daughter as if she were a toddler? Yet the younger woman had care in her 


voice as well as a certain resignation. Whatever was going on between 
them had been going on for a long time. 


Lucy got to her feet and went to the younger woman, who shrank 
away as she approached. 


“I’m not going to hurt you,” Lucy said. 

“Are you really a doctor?” she asked, opening up a little. 

“Yes, at the medical center. I’m filling in for Dr. Kamins today.” 
“Is he sick?” 

“No. He’s attending a funeral.” 

“Oh.” 


Lucy touched Patricia’s neck gently. The woman flinched as the 
doctor eased her collar down, revealing large purple welts on her neck. 
Lucy frowned and was unable to suppress a glance at Old Lady Bartlett. 


“Who did this?” Lucy asked her patient softly. 

Patricia averted her eyes. 

“You can tell me.” 

It was then that Old Lady Bartlett said, “I think you better go now. Dr. 
Lynskey.” 


With surprising strength, the old woman took hold of Lucy’s forearm 
and steered her toward the front door. In her other hand she held the 
doctor’s coat and bag, which the old woman thrust at her as the storm door 
was closing behind them. 


Standing on the rickety front porch and blocking the way back into 
the house, Old Lady Bartlett said, “You don’t know who my daughter is, 
do you?” 


Lucy looked at the old woman with an air of defiance. “Yes, I do, 
Mrs. Bartlett. And she still needs medical treatment. How did she get those 
marks?” 


“That’s none of your business.” 


“But it is my business, Mrs. Bartlett. It’s exactly my business. If your 
daughter were a minor, it would be my duty to report those bruises to the 


police, and in that case the child-welfare authorities might act. But since 
she’s an adult...” 


“You have no idea what you’re dealing with,” the old woman said. 
“T know what my eyes tell me,” Lucy replied. 


“T can’t tell you how she got hurt,” the woman said. “All I can say is 
it’s not true what they say about her. Patricia has been a model citizen 
since her release.” 


Lucy nodded in reluctant acceptance of the fact that she was 
powerless to act in this situation. As a gesture, she said, “It can’t have been 
easy for you.” 


“Thank you for understanding, Doctor,” Old Lady Bartlett said before 
disappearing back into the house. 


GaN 


It was nighttime, and unlike the night before when the storm and the 
rain roared and hissed all night, right now the only sound in the Lynskey 
house was Ray’s rowing machine. Wearing only boxer shorts decorated 
with pictures of bulldogs, Ray Lynskey rowed while a small TV silently 
showed American Gladiators. Lucy sat in bed, propped up on several 
fluffy pillows, reading a book entitled Killer Couples; the sensationalist 
photos on the dust jacket showed the real-life Bonnie and Clyde as well as 
the fictional protagonists of Natural Born Killers. 


“Didn’t you ever see anyone who was completely helpless?” Lucy 
asked, looking up from her book. 


“All the time,” Ray said, without breaking his rhythm. “There was 
this fat guy who got stuck in the leg-press machine this afternoon. It took 
four men from the fire-department rescue squad to pry him out.” 


“You know I’m talking about the young Bartlett woman,” Lucy said, 
a hint of irritation in her voice. 


“She’s a murderer,” Ray replied. 

“T feel sorry for her. She looked so sad.” 
“Lucy, she killed twelve people.” 

“And helpless,” Lucy continued. 
“Twelve people died at her hands.” 


“It was never proven that Patricia Bartlett was actually involved,” 
Lucy said, poking her finger at a page in her book. “She just fell in love 
with the wrong guy. 


“Tt can happen to anyone,” she continued dryly. “If she was sending 
her husband a message, he clearly didn’t get it.” 


She held up the book and twisted it around to show him the photo on 
the page she was reading. “Look at this,” she said, but he merely glanced 
over his shoulder without breaking his rhythm. The photo showed a 
grinning, twenty-two-year-old man, attractive looking but with a satanic 
gleam in his eyes. The caption below the photo read: Johnny Bradley, on 
the day of his execution. His last words: “I got me a score of twelve! Top 
that!” 


Ray said, “She was there with him for each of those twelve murders. 
They should have fried her when they fried Bradley.” 


Lucy turned the book back toward herself, then scrutinized a photo of 
a young Patricia being led out of court by her mother. “She was fifteen 
years old,” she said. “How smart were you when you were fifteen?” 


Ray sighed. Lucy shut the book. 


“T don’t think she’s been allowed out of that house in forty years,” 
Lucy said. 


“What do they do for food? Order in pizza?” Ray stopped the rowing 
machine and stood, sweat glistening on his well-muscled chest. 


“The old woman said she cut her fingers chopping vegetables, but I 
wonder.” 


“Yeah, me, too. I wonder if that murdering Patricia Bartlett didn’t use 
the knife trying to cut her mom’s head off,” Ray said. 


He stretched and then struck a pose in the mirror, showing off his 
muscles to, he hoped, an awestruck wife. But Lucy was still looking in the 
book. 


“T don’t believe Patricia Bartlett is capable of harming a fly,” she said. 


“Not a fly, maybe, but people she can kill by the dozens. An even 
dozen, anyway. Her and her boyfriend. I don’t see what you think is so 
appealing about her.” 


“She looked sad,” Lucy insisted. 
“Yeah, sad that she only has twelve corpses to her credit,” Ray said. 


Lucy frowned at her musclehead husband and thought how easy it 
was for a girl to choose the wrong guy. Ray had seemed like he had so 
many prospects when they met as undergraduates. He was a terrific athlete, 
all-college wrestler, and a standout soccer player, with a strong desire to go 
into sports medicine. They married with the plan that they both would go 
to medical school and, someday, start a practice together. She would 
concentrate on family medicine, he on sports medicine and orthopedics. 


But, like so many things in life, it didn’t work out. While Lucy sailed 
through med school and her internship, Ray languished. His grades 
weren’t good enough for medical school. He tried a master’s-degree 
program in physical education, but couldn’t stick with it. Not even able to 
qualify as a high-school gym teacher and coach, Ray got a job in a local 
gym and seemed content to spend his life as a fitness nut and personal 
trainer. Sometimes it seemed to Lucy that he was just happy being the 
husband of a doctor — and enjoying the chance to spend her income on 
fancy hedges and designer lawns. 


“Can we talk about something else beyond the Bartletts?” he asked. 
“Like what?” she asked with a sigh. 

“Like how amazingly well I did at work today.” 

“T’m happy for you. What happened?” 


“Guess who’s asked me to be his personal trainer?” He crawled onto 
the bed like a panther, flexing every muscle he could. 


“Who?” she asked, trying to sound interested. 


“Sheriff Perry,” he replied proudly. 


“That doesn’t sound like a training job, that sounds like a rescue job. 
The man is morbidly obese.” 


“So he’s a little on the heavy side.” 
“Honey, an elephant is a little on the heavy side. Walker Perry is fat.” 
“T won’t tell him you said that,” Ray replied. 


“T wish you would tell him. Tell him that before he starts working out, 
he should come in to have his blood pressure checked and have a stress 
test. An EKG wouldn’t hurt either. You don’t want the man dropping dead 
in your gym, would you?” 

“Aw, you’re a worrier. All the guy needs is to work up a little sweat.” 
Ray lay alongside her and slapped the bedcover between them with the 


palm of his hand. “Come over here, honey. I’ve got a friend who wants to 
meet you.” 


Lucy put her book aside and let Ray pull her down into an embrace. 
Nuzzling her neck, he said, “I made reservations at Bellisimo’s. Our 
favorite table... remember? Tuesday?” 


Ray suddenly paused and looked down in irritation as he plucked a 
business card from the folds of the bedclothes. “What the hell is this doing 
here?” 


It was Frank Bannister’s business card, now back in one piece. Lucy 
glanced at it disinterestedly, then shrugged. 


Ray was puzzled. “This is the creep who dug up the lawn this 
morning. I told you about him.” 


“Oh. Is he fixing it?” 


“He will or I’ll fix him. But hey, I tore up this card. Did he come back 
to the house?” 


“Who is this, now?” 


“Frank Bannister, the moron who took out the hedge,” Ray said again, 
angrier this time. 


“What’s he do? What does it say on his card?” 


“You mean he wasn’t here today?” 
“Not as far as I know. You were the one who talked to him.” 


“He’s a psychic investigator, whatever that means. But I know I 
ripped up his card, and here it is in one piece again.” 


“Maybe he gave you two and you forgot the other one,” Lucy said, 
trying to be helpful. 


“Hey, a man finds another man’s business card in his wife’s bed, he 
has to think...” 


Lucy didn’t have time to be offended by this remark. For as soon as 
the words left Ray’s mouth, the bedclothes flew into the air like a magic 
carpet, tossing him onto the floor between the bed and the rowing 
machine. They hovered four feet above an astonished Lucy, gently 
billowing around the edges. 


She screamed. 
“Holy shit,” Ray yelled, in a panic. 


“What’s happening, Ray?” she yelled back, suddenly alone in her 
nightgown atop the bed. 


The hovering bedclothes began to rotate then, slowly at first and then 
faster. Lucy and Ray watched, too frightened to speak for a time. Then the 
bedding suddenly shot across the room and slammed into the wall. 


Ray grabbed Lucy and pulled her to the floor as the bedclothes, balled 
up this time, zoomed over their heads and darted around the room like a 
trapped fly. 


“I had this chickadee that got trapped in my Camaro once,” Ray 
stammered. 


Then the bedclothes suddenly lost power and dropped onto Ray and 
Lucy’s huddled figures. The falling fabric spread out at the last minute, 
draping the horrified spectators. From below the blankets, Ray stammered, 
“Tor... nado. Some kind of localized air current.” 


Lucy jumped to her feet, throwing the bedclothes away. She looked 
around the room and, seeing that nothing else was disturbed, said, “a mini- 
tornado that doesn’t touch anything else, only the blankets?” 


“T... I dunno.” 


She backed away from the bunched-up bedclothes, rigid with fear, 
collapsing on the bed. Trembling, she said, “Our windows are shut. How 
can it be an air current?” 


At that moment the bed itself lurched into the air. Lucy screamed and 
clung to it as it spun around slowly, four feet off the ground. 


“Oh, my God,” Ray swore. 
Lucy cried out, “Ray! Help me! Get me off!” 


He hurled himself onto the bed, grabbing his wife, pulling her off. 
They both crashed onto the floor, where they huddled in horror for several 
minutes while their bed rotated above them. Sometimes it moved fast, 
sometimes it rotated slowly. Occasionally it wafted all the way up to the 
ceiling and stuck there, as if glued. Then, without warning, as if unseen 
hands dropped it, the bed crashed to the floor and collapsed into a heap of 
jumbled mattress and shattered frame. 


Lucy screamed again and hugged her husband. They stared at the bed 
for a full five minutes before one of them dared to speak. 


“Do you think it’s over?” Lucy asked. 
“Jeez, I hope so.” 

“This was no tornado,” Lucy insisted. 
“T don’t know what it was.” 


The house was eerily silent, so quiet they could hear their hearts beat. 
Lucy got to her feet and walked around the bed, toward the bedroom door. 
After a second Ray followed. The two of them got to the bedroom door 
and looked outside, cautiously. 


The rest of the house appeared to be okay. Then they looked back into 
the bedroom just in time to see Lucy’s vanity table take off for the ceiling, 
shedding perfume and makeup bottles as it rose. Lucy screamed again as 
the sound of shattering glass mixed with the smell of perfume. 


“Let me have the card,” she said firmly. 
“Card, what card?” Ray asked nervously. 


“The man’s business card. The psychic investigator.” 


“You mean the nutcase who tore up our lawn? What do you want his 
card for?” 


“T think we need his services,” she said. 
“You got to be kidding me.” 


“Something is wrong in our house, Ray, and it’s nothing you or I can 
explain. Give me the card.” 


Stepping cautiously into the bedroom, Ray picked up the card from 
the side table. Just as he snatched it up the table itself flew into the air, 
shaking a small lamp and a clock radio onto the floor. The impact turned 
on the radio, and a man’s voice began reading the weather report. 


“There’s nothing about tornadoes,” Lucy said caustically. 


She hurried into the kitchen just in time for things to start happening 
there, too. The kitchen TV, the one she watched the news on while making 
dinner, switched itself on and flipped around the dial wildly before finally 
settling on a show called MTV Raps. The volume blared. Then other things 
happened. The toaster began spitting out toast — though no bread had 
been put in it. The coffeemaker switched itself on and began bubbling 
away, turning out a perfect cup of java despite not having so much as a 
single bean loaded in the hopper. And knives and forks began doing a brisk 
dance on the countertop. Stunned, Ray summoned up the courage to creep 
to the refrigerator and steal himself a beer only to have the can open by 
itself and spray him in the face. He took it and retreated to the kitchen 
door, a spot of relative safety, where he could watch his wife on the phone. 


She dialed the number nervously and drummed her fingers on the side 
of the phone while waiting for the ring. 


“Hello, Mr. Bannister?” she said when at last the man picked up. 
“Yes?” he replied. 
“Is this Frank Bannister?” 


“Yes, and I got to tell you, I’m sick and tired of you people calling me 
at home all the time. I told the last collection agent that I mailed the check 
in yesterday. Is it my fault that the U.S. Post Office sends its priority mail 
on the backs of garden slugs?” 


“Uh... Mr. Bannister, I’m not calling to collect a bill,” Lucy said, 
half-surprised and half-amused. 


“Oh, yes you are,” Ray said in the background. “You have to collect 
the bill for what that idiot did to our property.” 


Praying that Bannister didn’t hear her husband over the racket being 
made by the hyperactive kitchen appliances, Lucy continued, “I’m calling 
because I need your help.” 


“Oh, what’s wrong? Was there a death in the family?” 


“Not yet,” she snarled, glaring at Ray as he worked with pencil and 
paper to estimate the cost of Kentucky bluegrass and Chewings fescue. 


“What then?” Bannister asked. 
“T have... I think I have... I guess you would call it an infestation.” 


“Well, you’re calling me, so I guess you’re not talking about termites. 
Can you tell me what you’ve experienced?” 


“Listen,” she said, holding the phone to the coffeemaker, the dancing 
utensils, and the rap music. “We didn’t do any of this. Things are 
happening all over our house. Scary things. The bedclothes took off like a 
flying carpet and flew around the room. Then the bed took me for a ride. 
Now things are jumping on their own all over the kitchen. Mr. Bannister, I 
can’t shut off the TV and I hate rap music.” 


“We don’t even get cable,” Ray said. “Ask if he can lose MTV but 
keep the Sports Channel.” 


“Shut up, Ray,” Lucy said. 


Bannister said, “Hmmm, this sounds familiar, especially the rap 
music. Yes, I think I can help you.” 


“Would you come right over?” Lucy pleaded. 


“!’m on my way, Dr. Lynskey,” Bannister replied, and stopped talking 
as Lucy’s phone hung itself up. 


Lucy sighed. Off in the dining room, the doors to the breakfront in 
which she kept the good dishes were flapping like a butterfly, trying to 
take off. 


Ray said, “You’re making me mad, Lucy. I don’t want that con man 
in my house.” 


Ray now stood in the middle of the kitchen, where cupboards opened 
and shut wildly, chairs floated in the air, and knives and forks continued 
their dance on the counter. Fortunately, the TV had switched from rap to a 
show on computer technology. 


“There’s a rational explanation for this,” he said. “We don’t need a 
goddamn spoon bender telling us what to do.” 


“Ray, we’ve got a poltergeist,” Lucy said. “Although it’s more like 
he’s got us.” 


“There’s no such things as poltergeists, Lucy. That’s all nonsense 
from the movies. There’s a rational explanation for all this.” 


“Such as what?” she asked angrily, watching as a cup and a spoon 
took turns jumping over one another. 


He thought for a second, then said, “It’s nothing the police can’t 
handle.” 


With the mention of the word police, a crazily whirling saucepan spun 
through the air, whacking Ray on the back of the head with a metallic 
dong. His eyes rolled back in his head and he dropped to the floor. 


FOUR 


It seemed like only ten minutes later that Lucy was tending to her 
husband’s injury when she heard the roar of an engine, the squeal of tires, 
and a sickening crunch as another section of hedge was turned into mulch 
for her expensive, but increasingly plowed, lawn. Two new furrows 
appeared in the grass as Frank Bannister shut off the engine and ran to the 
front door, black bag in hand. 


He pounded on the door, and soon heard Lucy cry out, “Come in.” 


Bannister followed her voice into the kitchen, where she was applying 
ice to the back of her husband’s head. Ray winced, holding a wet facecloth 
against his forehead. All was quiet, save for the sound of water from Ray’s 
cloth dripping onto the floor. 


“Dr. Lynskey?” Bannister asked. 

She nodded. 

“1’m Frank Bannister.” 

“We’re the Addams Family,” Ray moaned. 

“Shut up, darling,” Lucy snapped. “Everything you say hurts.” 


“You're right, it does. I can feel it here.” He pointed at the back of his 
head. 


“So can I,” Lucy said. “Mr. Bannister, it stopped about five minutes 
ago. The whole house went quiet.” 


Bannister walked around, surveying the scene and making notes in a 
black pad he pulled from his equally black bag. “Unsystematic 
displacement,” he announced. 


“Is it over?” Lucy asked. 


Bannister shook his head. “What you experienced are persisting 
residues of the departed, always a problem at this time of year. You appear 
to have a bad case of recurrent spontaneous psychokinesis.” 


“Is there anything we can do?” 


“T can do a clearance,” Bannister said. “It’s not cheap, but I do offer a 
six-month guarantee.” 


“How much?” Ray asked. 


“Two forty-nine ninety-five,” Bannister replied. “That’s including a 
thirty-percent penalty for a call after midnight — oh, what the hell, let’s 
just call it quits over the hedge.” 


“What about the lawn?” Ray asked. 


“Plus a hundred bucks for materials,” Bannister added. “I can’t afford 
to do it out of my pocket.” 


“A hundred bucks for materials? What kind of materials does a ghost 
chaser use?” 


Bannister shot him a stern look and said, “Better you don’t know.” 
“We need the job done,” Lucy said. “Please do it, Mr. Bannister.” 
“Just get it over with,” Ray said sullenly. 


“You’ve made a smart decision.” Bannister set down his black box on 
the countertop and removed a smaller black box that had two electrodes 
sticking from the top. He plugged the box into the socket where the now 
quiet toaster was plugged, and switched the device on. All three of them 
watched as an electrical arc fizzed and crackled between the two 
electrodes. In the meantime a small fan in the side of the box spun around. 


Frank eyeballed this contraption suspiciously. 
“Why us?” Lucy asked. “Why are they in our house?” 


“Emanations are confined to the graveyard, ma’am,” Bannister said, 
his voice taking on an authoritative tone. “But sometimes they get out. It’s 
usually the young ones.” 


“You mean, like the ghosts of people who died before their time?” 


“Exactly. Usually they go off in search of some harmless fun. I often 
see them on the streets, in people’s houses, down at Granger’s Thrifty 
Mart.” 


Bannister’s black box seemed to be gaining power. It rattled on the 
countertop. 


“Granger’s?” Lucy asked, shocked. “They have poltergeists at 
Granger’s?” 


“Yeah. There’s always a bunch of them hanging around the pet-food 
stand on Saturday night.” 


“For God’s sake, Bannister.” 


Bannister took umbrage at this aspersion against what he considered 
very serious business. He narrowed his eyes to slits in a theatrical manner 
and said quietly, “There’s a whole other world out there that you folks 
can’t see.” 


He pulled a water pistol out of his bag. “Step aside,” he warned. 


Brandishing the water pistol like a TV cowboy, Bannister started 
squirting water around. 


“What’s that?” Lucy asked. 
“Holy water,” he replied. 
“Where’d you get that, steal it from the church?” Ray asked. 


“T have a deal going with the pastor,” Bannister added. “He gets it for 
me at cost.” 


Bannister disappeared into the dining room, squirting as he went, and 
soon was in the bedroom and the rest of the house. 


“This is bullshit, total bullshit,” Ray said. 


Bannister’s black box suddenly stopped humming. A small green 
light began to flash. 


Lucy called out, “Mr. Bannister, the machine has stopped. There’s a 
green light flashing.” 


Frank ambled back into the kitchen, a look of triumph on his normally 
haggard face. “That’s good,” he said. 


“Tt is? What does it mean? We caught the ghosts?” 


He opened the top of the box and pulled out a silver foil bag. He 
quickly sealed the box and offered the bag to Lucy. “Here,” he said. “I bet 


he” — meaning Ray — “never gave you anything like this.” 
“What is it?” she asked, her interest in Bannister and his work rising. 


“These belong to you — six ectoplasmic emanations. We don’t like to 
call them ghosts if we can avoid it. The word ghost comes from the 
Icelandic word for fire, and that has an unfortunate connotation. I mean, 
we must be sensitive to the needs of emanations. Not all of them are going 
where the fire is. Relatively few do, in fact, mainly the truly evil ones.” 


“Poltergeists, then?” she asked. 


“Well, that’s better but far from perfect. It comes from the German 
and means ‘noisy ghost.’ But not all emanations are noisy or troublesome, 
like these ones.” He shook the bag in front of her eyes. “In fact, most of 
the emanations I have known are quite happy to spend Saturday nights at 
the pizza parlor watching girls.” 


Ray shook his head. 


Lucy accepted the present of the silver bag. Bannister said, “Some 
people like a souvenir.” He grinned, then added, “They can’t escape. 
Where shall I put ’em, or maybe you’d like to keep them on the 
mantelpiece as a remembrance of the work we did here tonight.” 


“T don’t think we really want to hang on to these, do we, hon?” Lucy 
asked nervously. 


“Maybe we could give them to Old Man Stickler down the block,” 
Ray said. “He’s been a pain in the ass for as long as I can remember?” 


Bannister waggled an admonishing finger in the air. “It’s not wise to 
use our emanistic friends as weapons unless you really know what you’re 
doing.” 


He sauntered over to the sink. “You could run them through the 
garbage disposal,” he said. “That should do the trick.” 
“Get rid of ’em,” Ray said. 


Lucy handed the bag back to Bannister, a bit tentatively. He sensed 
that she felt for whatever it was in the silver bag, unlike her husband, who 
would have run a steamroller over them if that had been possible. 


Bannister dropped the bag into the disposal unit. A quick burst of the 
motor and they were gone. Lucy gasped. 


“Don’t worry, they don’t feel pain,” Bannister said. “At least, that’s 
what the books say. But I guess we’ll never know for sure.” He grinned at 
Ray and Lucy. 


Irritated, Ray said, “Okay, you can go.” 


Ray took the facecloth off his forehead and, as he did, caused Frank 
to stare at it. There, etched on Ray’s forehead in raised welts of skin, was 
the number thirty-seven. Bannister moved closer to see it better. 


“What the hell are you staring at?” Ray snarled. 
“What’s with the number?” Bannister asked. 


Lynskey didn’t know what the man was talking about and made that 
clear. Lucy then inspected her husband’s forehead. 


“What number?” she asked. 
Now mad, Ray said, “Are you trying to freak me out?” 


“Not me. I was just telling you what I see. You have the number 
thirty-seven on your forehead.” 


“Tt won’t work, buddy,” Lynskey continued. “You’re not getting any 
more money out of us.” He stood then, flexed his muscles, and said, “Get 
outta here!” 


Bannister quickly swept up his equipment and backed out of the 
house. As he walked across the front lawn he heard footsteps and looked 
around to see Lucy Lynskey running after him. He said, “Look, if this is a 
complaint from your husband, tell him I did my job. Your house is free of 
emanations. And I can almost certainly guarantee these particular ones 
aren’t coming back.” 


“No, nothing like that,” she said. “I just wanted to thank you for 
coming here in the middle of the night. And whatever you did worked. I 
mean, the mere knowledge that you were coming over — the ghosts... I 
mean, the emanations heard me make the call to you.” 


Bannister said, “Maybe I should get a nine-hundred number and do 
this over the phone.” 


“Thank you for helping me.” Lucy touched his arm warmly, warmly 
enough to give even the hardened Bannister a little flash of heat in his 


heart. 


Fifteen minutes later Bannister had driven back up the hill, through 
more of Fairwater’s famous winding hillside roads, and reached his house. 
His home sat on a bluff overlooking Fairwater, which was as dead as a 
headstone as he looked down on it at three in the morning. Bannister also 
was exhausted, and pulling into his driveway did nothing to lift his spirits. 


For the house was only half-built. As revealed in the moonlight, there 
was a roof and four walls — for the most part. Either money or interest ran 
out, possibly both, a long time ago. Whole areas of the house — a would- 
be family room, for example — were nothing but framework covered 
loosely by protective tarps. Whenever a wind came up, as it certainly had 
the night before, they flapped wildly, shaking the entire house. 


Stacks of bricks and timber were left untended here and there, and a 
rusty old concrete mixer had, over the years, filled up with dirt and turned 
itself into a planter. Wild grass, complete with dandelions, grew from its 
cast-iron maw. Everywhere was rust and decay, rust on the metal parts and 
decay on the timber that had been left in the harsh Maine weather for a 
decade. 


Bannister pulled into the driveway and drove the car to the head of 
the drive, stopping at the cement mixer. 


“T’ve got to mow that one of these days,” he muttered as he shut down 
the engine, got out of the car, and hurried to the trunk. As he popped it 
open a ghoulish emanation rushed out with a whooshing of stale air. 


Bannister jumped to one side as a second emanation joined the first. 
Then he slammed the trunk shut and stood there looking at them, his arms 
crossed sternly, like a schoolmaster about to deliver a dressing-down. 


The emanation that popped out first had been Stuart Harper when he 
was alive. He was in his early twenties when he died, a computer tycoon 


whose brilliance and millions couldn’t save him from an early grave. Now 
he had a slightly rotten appearance and continually dribbled ecto-plasmic 
slime. Bannister could see through him, although not always well. At times 
Stuart seemed thicker than at other times. His density could have been 
related to his moods, which was not good after a long day and night’s work 
as well as several bumpy rides cramped in the trunk of the old Ford. Stuart 
stumbled to a pile of lumber by the side of the driveway and sat down, 
clutching his stomach. 


“T think I’m gonna throw up,” he moaned. 


“Not on my driveway you’re not,” Bannister shot back. “Go into the 
bushes.” 


“What, and get bitten by a tick and get Lyme disease,” Stuart wailed. 


“There aren’t any deer around here, and anyway you’re dead. Didn’t 
you learn anything with those degrees in art history and theology?” 


“No. That’s why I went into computers. Jesus, my stomach is killing 
me. When will you ever learn how to drive slow?” 


“When bill collectors stop chasing me,” Bannister said. “Which is 
where you guys come in.” 


“Man, I hate that trunk,” said the second apparition, ignoring 
Bannister’s words. 


Cyrus Parks was a black dude from the 1970s, a disco warrior proudly 
wearing a white disco suit, built-up heels, and an outrageous Afro with 
immense sideburns. He brushed himself off, taking time to flick an 
especially large gob of ectoplasm from his wide lapel. 


“T mean, I been in some tight spots in my time —” 
“Like jail,” Bannister said. 


“T ain’t never been in jail, man. That one time you keep buggin’ me 
about was a misunderstanding.” 


“T think the word you’re searching for is misdemeanor,” Bannister 
said. 


“No, man, it was a misunderstanding between me and the police. My 
lawyer got it all straightened out and I never spent one night in jail. Well, 
not all night.” 


“The victim didn’t press charges or else it would have been a felony.” 


“Can I help it if the man had a wallet so fat it kept falling out of his 
pocket? Guys like that had no business stuffin’ themselves in dance clothes 
anyway. I mean, the dude was as fat then as John Travolta is now.” 


He carefully straightened his pants, then whipped out a white Afro 
comb and began fixing his do. 


“T want to ride in the front of the car from now on,” Cyrus said. 
“T’m not having you spreading your ectoplastic muck over my seats.” 


“Well, I’m sorry, Frank, but we’re not traveling in the trunk 
anymore,” Stuart said. “It’s impossible to work under these conditions.” 


He stood and stretched. Apparently his tummy felt better. Bannister 
could hardly see through him, despite the several fashionable moth holes 
in his wide-knit, L. L. Bean sweater. 


“We wanna cruise in style, man,” Cyrus said. 


Stuart reached into his pants pockets and angrily flung a pile of 
Frank’s business cards onto the driveway. “I quit,” he said. 


Bannister wasn’t buying any of this. He had heard it before. The staff 
was always complaining. 


“Shut up,” he said. 


He gave Stuart an angry shove. The emanation wobbled on his feet, 
losing his tenuous center of gravity. Emanations are made up of loosely 
compacted particles that can be distorted, scattered, stretched, or squeezed 
— but always return to their original shape. Stuart wobbled backward off 
the driveway, tripped over a pile of bricks, and fell into the bushes that 
Bannister let grow wild on all sides of the house. 


“You clowns left me high and dry tonight,” Bannister said angrily. “I 
arrive at the house and there’s nothing happening. You guys are just sitting 
around watching. I couldn’t believe it.” 


“We actually strained our backs lifting the bed, Frank,” Stuart 
complained. 


“All I get is complaints,” Bannister replied. 


“And if you think that was rough, you should try to create the magic- 
carpet effect yourself,” Cyrus said. “It’s hard enough lifting a bed. But it’s 
a bitch and a half making the damn blankets go like Aladdin was cruising 
the Persian Gulf on top of them.” 


“You could have swung some more cupboards open,” Bannister sad. 
“You could have flashed a few lights. It looks like Martha Stewart’s 
kitchen in there, for Chrissake. Dancing knives and forks — gimme a 
break.” 


“Our backs were hurting by then,” Stuart protested, rubbing his own 
for effect. 


“T’ve gotta have something I can work with if I hope to get money out 
of these people,” Bannister said. 


He fished his keys out of his pocket and walked up to the front door. 
Bannister unlocked it and flung it open, even as Stuart was struggling back 
to his feet. Cyrus jived in the door behind Bannister. 


“Frank!” Stuart yelled. “I didn’t go to college to spend the rest of my 
life haunting people.” 


He picked himself up from the bushes, nervously brushing imaginary 
leaves from himself. He said, “Frank... you gotta check me for tick bites. I 
think I got Lyme in there.” 


Stuart ran toward the door, which Bannister slammed in his face. At 
first, the emanation was flattened against the door, as flat as a pancake, 
then he passed straight through the wood and began chasing Bannister 
down a hallway filled with antiques and memorabilia collected from what 
might have been a thousand haunted houses. 


“I’m pretty sure a tick bit me on the leg,” Stuart continued, hiking up 
a pants leg and hopping down the hall after his boss and friend. 


Frank tumed and faced him, saying, “You’re dead, you 
hypochondriacal nut. If a tick could bite you, it would choke on the 
ectoplasm.” 


“Humor me. I don’t feel as dead as I look.” 


Sighing, Frank bent over and inspected the emanation’s ankle. 
Stuart’s leg got thinner as the man looked at it until at last Bannister was 


able to make out the umbrella stand he had picked up at that ranch-style 
house in Portland. 


“You'll live, so to speak,” Bannister said. 


“Thank God.” Stuart shook his leg to get the pants to fall back into 
place, but in so doing banged his foot on the umbrella stand. “Jesus, this 
place has too many knick-knacks.” 


“The man likes to collect junk,” Cyrus chimed in. 


“Sometimes people pay me in furniture,” Bannister said. “The 
problem with convincing them that a ghost is making their umbrella stand 
do triple axles in the hall is that a lot of the time they don’t want it around 
anymore. So they give it to me in lieu of money. Did you know that 
umbrella stand once sat by the front door of a Newport mansion?” 


“T don’t care, Frank,” Stuart said. “I can’t go on like this. We haunt a 
house. You chase us out of the house. You collect. And nobody gets any 
respect.” 


“We ain’t gettin’ any younger,” Cyrus added. 


Bannister said, “Listen, guys. I got a lot of creditors knocking on my 
door. If I go under, you go under — six feet under, back in the cemetery.” 


Stuart looked horrified. “You wouldn’t send us back!” 


“Don’t say that, even kiddin’ around,” Cyrus said. “I mean, I been 
there and done that, y’dig?” 


“No,” Bannister said. “The gravedigger dug. I dug you up and have 
been supporting you ever since. And all I ask is a little help.” 


“You can’t send us back to the cemetery, man. It’s a jungle down 
there.” 


“I’ve been telling people that, but nobody listens to me,” Bannister 
said. “Business is hard to get. People nearly faint when I give them my 
card. We’re only just scratching out a living here, and you guys better start 
pulling your weight.” 


Bannister walked into the kitchen and slammed the door. 


Momentarily alone in the dark hall, Stuart and Cyrus exchanged 
worried glances. 


“He’s not serious about the cemetery, is he?” Stuart said. 


“Man, I hope not. He put a serious chill on the proceedings just 
talkin’ about it.” 


“The man doesn’t know what it’s like in the cemetery.” 


“Oh, he knows, all right, and not just because he can see it when other 
living folks can’t. My man Frank just got a natural affinity for the deep and 
dead. I’m sure he’|I enjoy it to death when he gets there himself.” 


“What a bummer,” Stuart said. 
“T got to cool out,” Cyrus said. “I’m gonna play me some music.” 


Stuart was horrified. “Oh, God! Not Isaac Hayes,” he pleaded. 
“Anything but Isaac Hayes.” 


Snapping his fingers, Cyrus disappeared through the wall in the 
direction of the living room. Within seconds, the theme from Shaft was 
booming out over the early-morning darkness of Fairwater. 


FIVE 


Morning brought a day in which the newly risen sun sent long shafts 
of brilliant light through the unfinished timbers of Bannister’s hilltop 
home. In the town below, life went on, blissfully unaware of the vibrant 
doings on the hill. The sound of 1970s disco had long since faded, but in 
its place was the sound of gunshots. One after another, spaced as they 
would be by someone taking slow and deliberate aim. The roar of each 
report, which echoed down the hillside but faded before reaching any 
neighboring ears, was too loud and too deep to come from any 
contemporary firearm. The weapon in question had to be old and big. 


But not old and big enough to disturb Frank Bannister as he indulged 
in one of the few pleasures he allowed himself in his close-to-the-edge life. 
He was taking a shower, humming to himself as he let the water cascade 
over his head and shoulders. 


All of a sudden the water pressure died. Bannister frowned and 
adjusted the hot and cold faucets. When that didn’t do anything, he twisted 
the nozzle. Then the pipe bulged, the metal screamed, and Cyrus ballooned 
out of the shower head, his head and shoulders terribly distorted as the rest 
of his body slimmed back down into the slender pipe. 


“Whaddaya want?” Bannister grumbled, his voice showing irritation 
but in no way indicating that this occurrence was unusual. 


“It’s the Judge, Frank. The cat’s real upset. He’s got his six-shooters 


out 


With the water no longer running, Bannister could hear the gunshots. 
Two especially close ones rattled the glass in the medicine cabinet. 


“What’s he upset about?” Bannister asked. 
“Beats me. I’m just layin’ low till this blows over.” 


With that, Cyrus sucked back into the pipe. Before he could react, 
Bannister got a faceful of scalding water. “Aargh,” he moaned, grabbing 


frantically for the faucets. 


After finally getting the water shut off, he stepped from the shower 
stall and hurriedly toweled himself off. The shots were still coming — one 
every few seconds, as he found his old terrycloth robe and pulled it on, 
belting it tightly. He stormed into the kitchen. 


There, Bannister was confronted by a tall and elderly emanation 
called the Judge, a lawman from the last days of the Old West. Somewhere 
back in the closing moments of the nineteenth century, he had died and 
been embalmed. But the embalming job was a cheap one and hadn’t stood 
the test of time. His dry, mummified body was in an advanced state of 
decay. How it all held together — especially in its already fragile 
ectoplasmic state — was anybody’s guess. 


The Judge wore a black frock coat and a white shirt with a high 
starched collar. A black string tie was decorated with a longhorn steer 
ornament. The Judge’s face looked as scrawny and funereal as the steer’s 
skull — especially since he was missing his jawbone. 


He was swiveling around, blazing away wildly with two rusty, ghost 
Colts. Bannister flinched as ghost bullets passed through his body and the 
wall behind him without leaving a trace. For their parts, Cyrus and Stuart 
peeked warily out of framed paintings. 


“Damn Rustler took me jawbone,” the Judge gurgled. 


“What?” Bannister asked in astonishment, though nothing much 
really surprised him anymore. 


“The dog stole his jaw, Frank,” Stuart yelled. 


“He’s all worked up about it,’ Cyrus added. Their voices, coming 
across the room, could hardly be heard over the echoes of the shots, the 
gurgling of the jawless Judge, and the running and panting of the dog. 


Rustler was a mangy, transparent ghost mutt that in life had been red 
and about the size of a Labrador retriever. The dog raced tight circles 
around the Judge, the jawbone in question clenched firmly between his 
teeth. Frank dropped to his knees, trying to catch the dog. 


“Get me my damn jaw back,” the Judge yelled, firing a shot that 
almost nicked the dog’s tail. 


“You better do it, Frank,” Stuart yelled. 
Bannister grabbed at the flying dog. “Rustler,” he called. “Here, boy.” 


The dog ignored Frank and kept racing around the room. The Colts 
roared as the Judge kept taking potshots at his old dog. One of the ghostly 
shots ricocheted past Stuart’s ear, taking a nick out of it. The stunned 
emanation reached up and grabbed the side of his head as ectoplasm 
dribbled between his fingers. 


“Tm hit! ’m hit!” he yelled. 


Cyrus leaned out of his picture frame, the better to survey the 
damage. “It’s just a flesh wound, m’man,” he said. 


“For God’s sake, Frank,” Stuart yelled, “I could have been killed.” 


Bannister took a flying leap at the dog, bringing him down with a 
tackle. It was a move he clearly had made before. Rolling around on the 
floor with the animal, Frank tugged the ghostly jawbone out of his mouth. 


“Put your six-shooters away, Judge,” Bannister said, sitting up and 
letting the dog go. 


The Judge stepped over, snatched the bone from Frank’s hand, and 
rammed it back into his face. The aging ectoplasm flowed back over it, and 
soon the old emanation’s countenance was slightly less hideous than 
before. 


“Sneaky little sidewinder,” Judge said, flexing his jaw, his words not 
much easier to understand. “I’ll have the varmint stuffed.” 


Unafraid, Rustler licked the Judge’s hand, happily flicking a wet, 
rotten tongue. 


“I’m going to get a Band-Aid,” Stuart said, slipping out of the picture 
frame and back into the wall. Cyrus soon followed. 


Shaking his head, Frank went to the counter and made himself a cup 
of coffee. Soon he was sitting in the living room, smelling the coffee and 
Staring at the shambles of his life. For the inside of his house was as 
unfinished as the outside. Paneling was missing in half the living room. 
Inside the smooth walls bare frames were surrounded by silver-foil- 
covered insulation. On the one finished wall, an antique oil painting shared 
the space with old photographs and a grungy lamp picked out of 


someone’s garbage. A stack of newspapers held up another lamp; a 
thirteen-inch black-and-white television sat atop an orange crate. 


Followed by Rustler, the Judge ambled into the room and sank into a 
large, old armchair — the twin of the one in which Bannister was trying to 
hide. It was dark in the room, which faced west, away from the morning 
sun. The Judge’s body glowed slightly in the soft folds of the ancient chair. 


“Frank, when a man’s jaw drops off, it’s time to reassess the 
situation,” he said after a long silence. 


Bannister looked at the Judge with concern in his eyes. “What are you 
talking about? You’re in great shape.” 


The emanation shook his head. “I’m falling apart,” he said. “My 
joints are getting powdery. Frightening is a young man’s game. Those 
young whippersnappers you let live here are much better at it than me.” 


“Nobody’s better than you, Judge.” 
“°Tain’t true. My time has come and gone.” 


“Stuart and Cyrus are good friends, but they’re just kids, and modern 
kids to boot. They don’t know how to throw a real scare into someone. 
Sure, they can rattle doorknobs when the mood strikes them,” Frank added 
ruefully, “but the mood seems to be striking them less and less often these 
days.” 


“You’re trying to be kind to an old man,” Judge said. “But the truth is 
I ain’t got no more hauntings in me. Hell, I can hardly rustle up a scare.” 


He lowered his voice, adding, “Frank, don’t go saying nothin’ to the 
boys, but my ectoplasm’s all dried up.” 


“I’m sorry to hear that, Judge,” Bannister said. 


The Judge shook his head sadly. “I’ve got meself a nice little grave up 
there at the cemetery. It could soon be time to lay my bones down.” 


“But, Judge,” Frank protested, “who’s gonna help me finish this 
house?” 


“You ain’t touched this place in ten years, Frank,” Judge said. “If I 
wait around for you, I’ll never get to rest in peace.” 


“All I need is a little cash,’ Bannister insisted. “I thought I was 
getting something yesterday from that idiot Ray Lynskey, but I wound up 
having to settle for calling it even after I wrecked his lawn.” 


“You’re gettin’ to be a pretty darn good frightener yourself.” 


“Except I can’t disappear into the wall when the job is done,” 
Bannister said, picking up the newspaper and opening it. 


“What are you lookin’ to find in that rag?” Judge asked, glaring 
across the room at the copy of the Fairwater Gazette. 


“My advertisement,” Bannister said angrily. “It’s not here.” He got up 
and, tucking the newspaper under his arm, stalked out of the living room. 


An hour and another harrowing ride down the hill later, Bannister 
drove down Main Street, heading for the newspaper office. His old Ford 
moved quickly in the light morning traffic, giving him time to ponder a 
colorful banner that stretched across the road in front of the Fairwater 
Museum. The banner read EVIDENCE EMBALMED — THE SECRETS OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 


Frank pulled into a parking spot across the street from the Gazette. He 
fed a dime into the meter, tucked the paper back under his arm, and strode 
across Main Street toward the office. Inside, he brushed past a receptionist 
who was polishing her nails over a copy of People magazine and walked 
through the city room. Steve Bayliss was hunched over his computer, a 
phone glued to one ear, typing frantically, every inch the gung-ho 
newspaperman. As Bannister slid by the young man he said, “The next 
time I see Ben Hecht and Charlie MacArthur I’I!I tell them how proud I am 
of you.” 


Bayliss looked up, confused and uncomprehending for an instant. 
Then he said, “They’re my idols — but they’ve been dead forty or fifty 
years.” 


“Don’t get thrown by details, kid,” Bannister said, and continued on 
into Magda Ravanski’s office. The managing editor was sitting with her 
legs crossed, a long-stretch of thigh showing beneath her stretched-out 
copy of The Wall Street Journal. 


Bannister stood in front of her desk and cleared his throat. 


“Yes?” she said, putting down her paper. She seemed irritated at the 
interruption. As a way of showing it, she brushed her hair away from her 
eyes and glared at the intruder. 


“You left my ad out of today’s paper,” Bannister said. 
“T know.” 

“But this is a big mistake.” 

“Tt was no mistake. I did it on purpose.” 

“Why, for God’s sake? I need that ad to make a living.” 


Magda pushed her hair away from her eyes again. It was a habit she 
fell into when she was bored or annoyed. 


“I’m sorry, Mr. Bannister,” she said. “But we are no longer running 
your advertisement. I’ve had a stream of complaints about your... business 
practices. Preying on the bereaved is about as low as you can go. This 
paper no longer intends to associate itself with these dubious activities.” 


“Oh, does that mean you’re canceling the astrology column, too?” he 
asked. 


“Certainly not. People are interested in it.” 
“And they’re not interested in the afterlife?” 
“Mr. Bannister...” 


“What do you mean, ‘preying on the bereaved’?” he continued. “I 
help people deal with their grief. If you could talk with a deceased loved 
one and find he’s peacefully at rest, wouldn’t you do it?” 


“T don’t believe you can communicate with the dead,” she snarled. 


“But it makes perfect sense that you can determine what kind of day 
you’re going to have by reading up on what Jupiter is doing?” Bannister 
said. 


“Mr. Bannister” — Magda had heard all she intended to hear — “I am 
not going to sit here and debate the relative merits of astrology and psychic 
intervention.” 


“T have a right to advertise my services to the public.” 


“In case you hadn’t noticed, we are in the middle of a major health 
crisis. There is a string of unexplained deaths in our community. The last 
thing people need is a two-bit charlatan offering to pass on bogus 
messages from the other side.” She brushed her hair off her face for a third 
time, then said, “Now, if you will excuse me.” 


She picked up The Wall Street Journal again and used it to block the 
sight of him. 


“You’ll be hearing from my attorney,” Bannister told her. 


“Tf this is a living person, I will be delighted to talk to him.” Magda 
snapped the paper to add emphasis to the argument. 


“How am I going to earn a living?” he asked, pleading. 


““Living.’” She sneered. “That’s not a word you’d know a lot about, 
is it, Mr. Bannister?” 


Realizing he was getting nowhere, Bannister turned and stormed out 
of the office. He rushed through the city room and out the front door, then 
stalked angrily across the street without looking to see if any cars were 
coming. There was a screeching of tires as a hearse driver slammed on his 
brakes to avoid mowing Bannister down. 


Several drivers in the long funeral cortege blew their horns, angry at 
Frank’s reckless jaywalking. Frank jumped onto the curb as the coffin 
bounced around in the back of the hearse. Funeral director George Zmed 
glared bullets and swore silently from the back of the second car, where he 
was sitting alongside the bereaved. Bannister was shocked to see that it 
was Lucy Lynskey sitting next to him, a black veil covering her pretty 
face. 


Bannister watched in shock as the procession started up again and 
continued down Main Street on its way to the cemetery. What could have 
happened? he wondered. He then heard the sound of running feet, as if 
someone were chasing the funeral procession. Bannister looked around 
and spotted Ray Lynskey heading down the sidewalk, straight toward him. 


Ray was an emanation! He was transparent and running straight 
through other pedestrians, none of whom seemed aware of his presence. 
He was chasing the hearse, and in so doing was charging right at Frank. 


Bannister jumped back, but it was too late. Ray ran straight into him 
and both men fell over. To passersby, it looked like Frank alone had fallen. 
A couple of them helped him to his feet. They couldn’t see Ray, who lay 
on the pavement looking at Frank with disbelief. 


“Bannister?” Lynskey said, a desperate edge to his voice. 
“Are you all right, buddy?” one of the good Samaritans asked. 
Frank looked Ray straight in the eye. “Yes,” he said. 


“Somebody should do something about the state of these sidewalks,” 
another pedestrian said. 


“We ought to complain to the newspaper for never writing about the 
problem,” Bannister offered. 


The two helpers wandered off, leaving Frank standing alone talking to 
a ghost that only he, among the living, could see. 


“Bannister,” Lynskey pleaded, “you gotta help! They’re going to bury 
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me. 


Frank glanced about, saw other pedestrians coming, and realized it 
would hardly help his image to be seen, as it were, talking to himself. That 
was especially true since he thought he saw Magda Ravanski watching him 
from the window, having no doubt been attracted by the squealing of tires. 
So he gestured for Ray to follow him into the alley between the Kinko’s 
Copy and the Dunkin’ Donuts. 


Lynskey was in a panic. “Please,” he said, “what’s happening?” 
Bannister sighed. “You appear to be dead, Ray.” 


“Don’t say that. It’s not possible. I’m in the prime of life. I work out 
every day. And my wife’s a goddamn doctor.” 


Frank didn’t buy into Ray’s hysteria. “Why didn’t you take the 
corridor?” he asked calmly. 


“What corridor?” 

“The corridor of light... the pathway to the other side.” 
“T don’t belong on the other side,” Lynskey insisted. 
“What happened, Ray?” Bannister asked. 


“T was on the rowing machine when I suddenly felt this viselike grip 
squeezing my heart. I couldn’t breathe.” 


Ray held up a trembling, translucent hand. Bannister could see right 
through it. Dunkin’ Donuts was having a special on French vanilla- 
flavored coffee, he noticed. 


“T’ve got the shakes,” Lynskey insisted. “I need some vitamin B.” 


Bannister shook his head. “You don’t need vitamins anymore, Ray,” 
he explained. “You don’t need to eat, you don’t need to drink, you don’t go 
to the bathroom. It’s all over.” 


Tears welled up in Lynskey’s eyes. 


“In a year’s time, on the anniversary of your death, you will have 
another chance to cross to the other side — to become a pure spirit,” Frank 
said. “Until then, you’re what’s known as an earthbound emanation. 
You’re a cloud of rotting, bioplasmic particles, leaking ectoplasm from 
every orifice.” 


“Oh, Jesus,” Ray squeaked, bursting into tears. 
“Do you understand?” Frank asked gently. 


Ray nodded, wiping tears away with his sleeve. “I think so,” he said. 
“You’re telling me I’m a ghost.” 


“Well, I don’t like that word, but it amounts to the same thing.” 
“You got your car here?” Ray asked. 

“Just down the block.” 

“Ts that thing safe to ride in?” 

“Exactly what are you worried about, Ray?” Bannister asked. 


Lynskey thought for a moment, then nodded grimly. “I guess I can’t 
die twice, can I?” he said. 


“Not that I’ve ever heard of, but I promise to drive carefully anyway,” 
Bannister said. “Where do you want to go?” 


“To the cemetery. I don’t want to miss my funeral.” 


SIX 


When Bannister got to the Fairwater Cemetery for the first time since 
the Hughes funeral, he parked outside the gates. It was another George 
Zmed service, and the man had already threatened to call the cops. So 
Frank left his Ford outside, where the moumers gathered around the grave 
couldn’t see it. An angry funeral director was far from the only reason 
Bannister was reluctant to show his face in the graveyard. 


“Why don’t you park closer, go right up near the casket?” Lynskey 
asked, starting to edge toward the passenger’s-side door. 


Frank grabbed his arm. “Listen, Ray... the cemetery’s not a good 
place. Stay close to me.” 


“Hey, who’s the dead one here?” 
“You have a point, but you’re new to this. Trust me.” 


“Come on, Frank,” Lynskey said. “I wanna hear what they’re saying 
about me.” 


Ray grabbed at the door handle frantically, but his fingers passed right 
through it. “Hey, what the hell?” he exclaimed. 


“Door handles take a bit of getting used to,” Frank said. 
“How do I get out of the car, then?” 


“This way,” Frank said, and shoved Ray through the door. He 
tumbled onto the ground, then yelled, “Ow!” 


Bannister expected Lynskey to stay on the ground at least long 
enough to get around the car, but it wasn’t to be. Still an athlete even after 
death, Ray was up like a shot. He scrambled to his feet and ran through the 
cemetery gates. Far away across a sea of headstones, his funeral was under 
way. 


“Ray! Wait up!” Frank yelled, and began to run after him. 


Lynskey had gotten a few paces inside the gates when a huge, 
ogrelike spirit that Bannister knew went by the name of the Gatekeeper 
rose up out of the ground in front of him. This being was the size of a 
Toyota someone had stood on end. It had fangs that stuck out of puffy 
jowls, and claws that projected from the ends of fat fingers. But it glowed 
pure white and didn’t ooze ectoplasm. 


Ray stopped dead in his tracks and screamed. 

“State your business,” the Gatekeeper growled in a voice as deep as a 
tiger’s. 

Trembling with fear, Ray was unable to speak. 

Frank ran up behind him. “He’s with me.” 

“You’re not welcome here, Bannister,” the ogre growled. 


Frank held his ground, and even stepped in front of Lynskey to 
protect him. “It’s the guy’s funeral,” he said. “We’ll only be ten minutes.” 


Frank took Ray by the arm and pushed past the Gatekeeper, who 
puffed out his mammoth chest as a threat but did nothing. 


“What in hell was that?” Ray gasped. 


“Take it one thing at a time, Ray,” Bannister said. “Get used to the 
idea of being dead first and then we’ll deal with the kinds of customers 
you’re going to meet down there.” 


By way of illustration, Frank swept his arm across the horizon. As 
Ray looked around the cemetery he found that it was filled with creepy 
emanations scuttling furtively among the tombstones. Some were 
humanoid and wore regular clothes. Others resembled clouds, toadstools, 
skeletons, dead trees, or bits of tumbleweed. They had one thing in 
common. They all hurried around the graveyard hiding from Hiles — the 
ghostly cemetery master they all feared. 


“Get back in your graves,” this newest figure growled, backing up its 
words with a burst of machine-gun fire. 


The emanations that had been creeping from headstone to headstone 
across the cemetery suddenly dived back into their graves like frightened 
gophers as the burst of ghostly machine-gun fire echoed over their heads. 


Ray and Frank whipped their heads in the direction of the sound. 
Hiles was a wiry little authoritarian spirit, wearing what looked like a 
ghost’s idea of army fatigues and carrying a ghostly Uzi. Unlike Frank’s 
decomposing emanation friends, heavenly spirits like Hiles glowed with a 
radiant white light. They seemed to be in a permanent state of physical 
perfection. 


“Bannister!” Hiles growled. 
Frank told Ray, “Keep going... I’1l deal with this.” 


“You don’t have to tell me twice,” Lynskey said, and headed toward 
his grave site. 


“What are you doing in my graveyard?” Hiles asked Bannister. “You 
have been told to stay away.” The spirit walked slowly and determinedly 
toward the man, carrying the smoking Uzi with its muzzle pointed 
skyward. 


“Tt’s a public place, Hiles,” Bannister said. 


“T don’t like you,” the spirit yelled. “You cannot bring your spooks in 
here without my permission.” 


Hiles shoved Frank, sending him staggering backward. Frank angrily 
lashed out at Hiles with a left jab and a right cross, but his blows passed 
right through him. 


“T’m not one of your shitty emanations, Bannister.” Hiles sneered. 
“You can’t push spirits around.” 


“T don’t want any trouble, Hiles,” Bannister said. 


Hiles gestured around the cemetery. “You have no understanding of 
my situation here,” he said. “We got a lot of lowlifes here... a lot of gutless 
creeps who are too scared to meet their Maker. I provide an armed 
response at the first sign of trouble. They must be contained.” 


“For God’s sake, Hiles, I get this speech every time I set foot in the 
place.” 


“You are scum!” Hiles screamed. “Exploiting a lower species for your 
own material gain... using spooks to put the frighteners on people... That 
makes me physically ill.” 


“See you, Hiles.” Frank turned his back on the strutting little spirit 
and walked confidently toward Ray’s funeral service. 


“My contract runs another eighty-five years,” Hiles yelled at Frank’s 
back. “There’s a piece of dirt here with your name on it! I’m waiting for 
you, Bannister.” 


Hiles was still ranting and raving when Bannister made it across the 
cemetery to the funeral, but was now too far away to be heard. When 
Frank got there, Lucy was standing next to her parents, sobbing quietly. 
Her boss, Dr. Kamins, stood nearby. George Zmed scowled at the sight of 
Frank, and several mourners whispered among themselves at the sight of 
him. 

Frank watched from a distance as Ray tried to put a comforting arm 
around Lucy, but it simply passed right through her. Bryce Campbell, 
Ray’s best friend, was saying a few words. 


“There were times when people have accused Ray of being less than 
generous, but I am sure that deep down, the man possessed a heart of gold 
and a generous spirit,” Campbell said. 


Ray burst into tears. “It’s all true,” he said. “He wouldn’t lie — not at 
a time like this.” 


George Zmed pushed the button to start the coffin on its journey into 
the ground. As it began its descent, Lucy stepped forward and tossed a 
flower on top. 


“Good-bye, Ray,” she said tearfully. 


Ray moved to Lucy’s side again, and this time said, “Oh Jesus, what a 
waste! It’s a goddamn tragedy.” 


He reached out to touch her, to comfort her, but tumbled straight 
through her and fell into the grave. He passed right through the coffin and 
landed at the bottom of the pit. His back made a thud that Frank could hear 
even where he stood outside the ring of mourners. 


Lying on his back, Ray screamed as the black shape of the coffin 
descended over him. Hearing the screams, Frank pushed his way through 
the crowd. But by the time he got there, the descending coffin had passed 


right through Ray. Lynskey found himself sprawled on top of his own dead 
body. 


He screamed again and sat up, and as he did so his head and shoulders 
rose through and above the top of the coffin. He saw Frank standing there 
looking down, and called his name. 


“Frank! Get me outta here!” 


But Bannister was preoccupied with another voice, that belonging to 
Sheriff Walker Perry. He had sidled up to Bannister, who was looking at 
his emanation friend seated sticking out of the top of his coffin. Frank was 
trying not to attract attention, but he got it anyway. 


“Hiya, Frank,” the sheriff said. 


Frank turned to the sound of the voice. “Walt!” he said, caught off 
guard. 


Perry was a friendly-faced man of forty or so, slightly overweight a 
few years back and now seriously heavy. If he had, in fact, asked Ray to 
help him get back in shape, Lynskey’s death was doubly tragic. Bannister’s 
relations with the sheriff had been cordial over the years, although Perry 
remained one of those Fairwater citizens who were more than a little 
suspicious about him. 


“T’m surprised to see you, Frank,” the sheriff said. “I guess you’re 
here on business?” 


“Not exactly,” Bannister replied. 


Perry put an arm around Frank’s shoulders and took him off to one 
side. “You’re not handing out your little business cards, are you?” 


“Not today, Walt.” 


“George Zmed complained about that after Chuck Hughes’s funeral. 
It looks bad, you know? Kind of like those lawyers that hand out their 
cards at car wrecks.” 


“T’m innocent,” Frank said. 


“T heard you had a run-in with Lynskey, the night before he died,” 
Perry said. “The fact is, apart from his widow, you were the last person to 
see him alive.” 


Bannister gave the sheriff a wary glance. “It sounds like you’re the 
one here on business, Walt.” 


The sheriff chuckled. “Lord, no,” he said. “Ray and I met at the gym. 
In fact, he’d just become my personal trainer. I guess now I got to find 
someone else.” 


The sheriff looked around furtively, then lowered his voice. “Folks 
don’t have respect for the law unless you look like a TV cop.” 


Frank was still looking at Ray. The gravediggers had begun to fill in 
the hole. Dirt was piling up around Ray’s chest. 


“Frank!” Ray said worriedly. 


Ray was in danger of being buried, but Frank was powerless to help 
as long as he was under the sheriff’s gaze. 


“Did you ever hear of a guy called Milton Dammers, Frank?” Perry 
asked, speaking up and beginning to sound official. 


Frank shook his head. 


“He’s some psychic freak the FBI is sending to help us out. These 
deaths are causing a lot of concern. Ray is just the latest one. They look 
like heart attacks, but when the coroner opens them up, the arteries are as 
clean as a whistle.” 


Perry lowered his voice one more time and continued, “But there’s 
been this tremendous pressure on the heart. It’s like it’s had the life 
crushed out of it. Any theories, Frank?” 


Now panicked as the dirt continued to pile up on him, Ray yelled, 
“Frank!” He was up to his neck in soil, and still too uncertain of his 
emanation powers to get himself out. 


Bannister said to the sheriff, “I have to go, Walt. I want to pay my last 
respects to Ray before they finish filling him in.” 


Sheriff Perry nodded and stepped respectfully to one side. When he 
did so, Frank bent down and grabbed a handful of dirt. He tossed it onto 
the rising pile of dirt in the hole. As part of the same movement, he 
grabbed hold of Ray’s arm and hauled him out of the hole. Then, as subtly 
as he could, Bannister marched the just-rescued emanation away from the 
dispersing mourners. 


If Bannister hoped to get Ray clean away, he was disappointed. For 
Lucy Lynskey spotted him and called out, “Mr. Bannister? Can I talk to 
you?” 


Frank and Ray spun around at the sound of her voice. They saw her 
walking away from her parents toward Bannister. 


Ray was excited. “Oh God, she can see me!” he said excitedly. 
“Lucy!” 


He broke away from Bannister and held his arms straight out as Lucy 
arrived. But she walked straight through him. 


“Mr. Bannister,” she asked, her voice carrying a hopeful tone, “did 
you want to see me?” 


Frank looked wary. 


She continued, “When I saw you here, I thought perhaps... you might 
have a message from Ray.” 


Ray was excited. “Tell her, Frank! Tell her I’m here,” he cried. 


“Everyone says you’re a fraud,” she continued, “but I’ve seen what 
you can do.” 


Bannister didn’t know what to say, caught as he was between the 
deceased and his widow. 


Ray screamed, “Frank!” 
Lucy had a different reaction to Bannister’s silence. She looked sad. 
She said, “You must think I’m very stupid... Excuse me.” 


As she turned and began to walk back toward her parents, Frank 
thought quickly, then said, “Ray says he loves you very much.” 


Lucy spun around. She could see only Frank standing there, looking a 
little awkward. 


She looked at him, then back at her parents, who were glaring at 
Bannister. Of course, she couldn’t see Ray at all, even though he stood 
right beside Frank. 


“He told you that?” she asked, lowering her voice. 
Frank nodded. 


“We have to talk, but not here,” she said. 


CaN 


Lucy looked especially beautiful in the candlelight of the corner table 
at Bellisimo’s, the restaurant that had been her and Ray’s favorite. She was 
watching nervously across the crowded room for Bannister, who was late, 
as usual. When he finally did make his way between the other tables to 
reach her nook, she noticed that he was unusually well dressed. He had 
found a better suit in his closet, and for this occasion managed to locate a 
tie that didn’t look like it had been run over by a truck. Ray, too, had 
spiffed up for the night. His hair was slicked back, and he had wiped off as 
much excess ectoplasm as he could. He lagged behind Frank, looking as 
nervous as a teenager on his first date. 


“Hi,” Frank said, quite taken with the sight of Lucy. 
“Hi, Mr. Bannister.” She got to her feet. 

“Please... call me Frank.” 

“Don’t get too friendly,” Ray whispered in Frank’s ear. 
“Is Ray with you?” she asked. 

“Yeah,” Frank replied. 

“Tell her she looks great,” Ray said to Frank. 

“He says you look great,” Frank said. 


Lucy sat back down, and Frank helped himself to the seat across from 
her. He also pulled out a chair for Ray — the one next to Lucy. 


She said, “I’m so glad you could make it. Frankly, I was nervous 
about meeting you. So many people have said mean things about you.” 


“T understand.” 


“But you seem so nice, and since you and I were the last ones to see 
Ray alive, I feel we’ve shared something.” 


“Me, too,” Frank agreed. 
“T warned you,” Ray added. 
“T’ve never done a séance in a place like this before,” Frank said. 


“Shut up, Bannister,” Ray said, suddenly testy. “Today is our 
anniversary. We come here every year.” 


“Is Ray sitting beside me?” Lucy asked. 
“He’s right here.” Frank pointed at what, to Lucy, looked like an 
empty chair. 


She reached over and touched the edge of the chair, and her fingers 
went right through Ray’s leg. But he rested his hand atop hers anyway, or 
tried to — it slipped right through. Then he said, “This is why I didn’t take 
the corridor, Bannister.” 


Frank’s attention was caught by a group of people entering the 
restaurant, among them Magda Ravanski and Steve Bayliss. Magda was 
dressed to kill that night, and Bayliss looked to all the world like the 
likeliest victim. Ray may have been acting like a teenager on his first date, 
but Bayliss looked like one. 


As Magda sashayed past their table she gave Frank and Lucy icy 
stares. 


Lucy noticed, and asked, “Who is that woman?” 


“Magda Ravanski, the managing editor of the Gazette,” Frank 
reported. 


“What was that stare all about?” 


“She doesn’t like me. Probably she thinks I’m trying to con you or 
something.” 


“People can be so mean,” Lucy replied. 
“She excels at that,” Frank said. 


The thought was interrupted by the waiter, who handed Frank and 
Lucy menus. Ray grabbed for one as well, but his hand went right through 
it. 


“Damn,” he said. “I’m starving.” 


Frank frowned at him. 

“How are you this evening?” the waiter asked. 

“Fine, thank you,” Lucy replied. 

“Would you care for a drink?” 

“Wine for me, please,” Lucy said. 

“Me, too,” Frank said. “Lucy... red or white?” 

At that, Ray jumped in, saying, “Red. We always have claret.” 


Lucy smiled at Frank, then said, “I’d like a Chablis. I’ve never been 
fond of red.” 


“Lucy!” Ray said, annoyed. 


Frank ordered a bottle of Chablis for the two of them, and when the 
waiter was gone, she said, “Tell me — how is it that you can see Ray and I 
can’t?” 


“IT was in an accident,” Frank replied. “It was ten years ago. 
Sometimes, when you go through a trauma, it alters your perception. It 
allows you access to the part of your mind that connects with the spiritual 
world.” 


“She doesn’t wanna hear your life story, Bannister,” Ray snarled. 


Ignoring him, Frank continued, “I was in a bad car accident. I lost my 
wife.” 


Lucy’s eyes got misty, and she reached over and touched Frank’s 
hand briefly. 


“Don’t do that, honey,” Ray said. 


Bannister continued, “And ever since, I can make contact with those 
who have passed beyond.” 


“My fist is gonna make contact with your nose,” Lynskey threatened. 
“T’m so sorry to hear about your wife,” Lucy said. 


“T guess I’ve neglected the rest of my life,” Frank admitted. “There’s 
a house I never finished fixing up. With her gone, I kind of lost the will to 
do it.” 


She touched his hand again. Seeing it, Ray began to emit ghostly 
steam. 


“So since I can talk to the departed, I decided to make a career out of 
it,” Frank said. 


“T can see why.” Lucy’s tone was earnest. “It’s a way of keeping in 
touch with your wife. Do you talk to her often?” 


“Now and again,” Frank said. 


“You better talk to a lawyer, buster,” Ray threatened. Again, Frank 
ignored him. 


“T think you’ve led a very interesting life,” Lucy commented. “But I 
can’t imagine you get a lot of business in a town like Fairwater.” 


“Oh, you’d be surprised how active the spirit world is around here,” 
Bannister said. “You’ve just got to go out there and find it.” 


SEVEN 


As Frank spoke, his ghostly cohorts were doing just what he said — 
going out there and finding business. On that evening it was at the 
Fairwater Museum, where the exhibition Evidence Embalmed: The Secrets 
of Ancient Egypt, was having its grand opening. The museum was a gray 
stone edifice, suitably adorned with ivy and surrounded by maple trees and 
black, cast-iron fences, positioned on a small hill behind Main Street. The 
glitterati of Fairwater were streaming up the grand staircase steps, which 
were covered with red carpet for the occasion. It was the black-tie opening 
of the town’s long-awaited Egyptian exhibition. 


Inside a high-ceiling exhibition hall crafted of marble and limestone, 
Janet King guided the dignitaries through the spectacular Egyptian display, 
which was housed in a series of galleries. An attractive young Egyptologist 
dressed in a smart, pin-striped suit, she led them past an impressive array 
of stone sarcophagi, funeral statues, and images of Imhotep, Akhenaton, 
and Amon. Chariots, funeral masks, coffins embossed in shimmering gold 
and lapis lazuli, rows of hieroglyphics, and even a full-size mock-up of a 
burial chamber — all were lavishly displayed in the museum’s 
dramatically lit galleries. 


Pausing by a meticulously bandaged mummy, Janet King expounded 
on ancient Egyptian funeral practices. “The most elaborate method of 
mummification was inevitably the most expensive,” she told the impressed 
crowd. “The liquefied brain was drawn out through the nose, using a 
hooked iron. An incision was made in the side of the abdomen and viscera 
were removed, except for the heart, which was believed to be the seat of 
the emotions and intellect.” 


Following the slowly moving crowd was curator Amos Osborne, 
justifiably proud of the number of solid citizens gracing his museum that 
night. Everything seemed to be going as smoothly as silk, he thought as his 
just-polished shoes stepped on something on the marble floor. He looked 


down, and discovered to his shock that he had just stepped on a little pile 
of business cards — Frank Bannister’s business cards. 


He quickly bent low and gathered them up. How did these get here? 
he wondered. I haven’t seen Bannister tonight. Osborne walked briskly to 
a litter basket alongside a vertical display case in which a dry, shriveled, 
unwrapped mummy was propped up. He was just about to throw the cards 
in the garbage when he noticed the mummy’s head slowly turing toward 
him. 


A bead of sweat rolled down the curator’s forehead. The mummy’s 
thin, desiccated lips tightened into a ghoulish grin. 


Osborne looked back and forth from the suddenly revivified mummy 
to the cards in his hand. Then he stuffed one of Frank’s cards in his pocket 
before tossing the others in the litter basket. Sweating noticeably, he 
hurried off to rejoin the crowd, which had moved a distance down the 
exhibit. 


Now visibly behind the mummy, Stuart’s fingers pulled the mummy’s 
lips back. 


“Subtle, but effective,” Stuart said. 


“You made the man look like Boris Karloff,” Cyrus agreed, appearing 
nearby and looking at the ancient corpse with distaste. “Man, I never 
thought I’d lay eyes on someone more decayed than the Judge.” 


“Show some respect for your elders, boy,” the Judge said, stepping 
gingerly out of the display case that contained the mummy and reaching 
into the litter basket to retrieve the rest of Frank’s cards. 


“Who you callin’ boy?” Cyrus snapped. 


“I’m callin’ you boy, boy,” the Judge replied. “And when you get to 
your first hundredth birthday you can call others that, too.” 


“T hope I die before I get to be as old and as decayed as you.” 
“You’re already dead,” Stuart added. 

“T don’t feel dead,” Cyrus argued. 

“You smell it,” the Judge offered. 


“T’d like to get my feet on a dance floor, that’s what I’d like. Y’dig? 
Pump up the volume on a little dance music, set me off a little disco 
inferno or something. Do you dig where I’m comin’ from?” 


“Yeah,” Stuart said, “And I dig where you’re goin’ to — back to the 
cemetery if we don’t help Frank bring in some business.” With that, he led 
the way up the gallery. Cyrus and the Judge followed him, and to anyone 
who happened to be looking — no one, at that point — a batch of Frank 
Bannister’s business cards appeared to float merrily through the air, 
autumn leaves wafted on a gentle breeze. 


Lor 


Back at Bellisimo’s, Lucy was staring dreamily, at times into space, at 
times toward the apparently empty chair next to her, and also at Frank. Off 
in a far corner, a trio was playing “Misty.” 


“T wonder if someday I’Il be able to talk to Ray,” she said. 


“I’m here now, honey,” Lynskey replied. “Just talk and I’ll listen. 
Here... take my hand.” 


He tried to hold her hand again, and one more time grabbed nothing 
but air. Frustrated, he said, “Dammit!” 


The waiter returned with a bottle of Chablis, which he uncorked and 
poured for Bannister to sample. “Excellent,” Frank said. 


“As if you would know,” Ray commented. 


The waiter poured glasses for Frank and Lucy, then asked, “Do you 
need more time to decide?” 


“Yes, please,” she replied. 


He left. Lucy sipped her wine, then leaned toward Bannister and said 
nervously, “I have an important question for Ray.” 


“Go ahead,” Frank said. “He can hear you.” 


She turned toward what looked, to her, like an empty chair, and said, 
“Ray... I need to know where you invested my money. You know, the 
sixteen thousand dollars I’d saved? The attorneys can’t find it.” 


There was silence as Ray sat, biting his fingernails, and sweating 
nervous ectoplasm. 


“Well?” Bannister asked after a time. 


“Oh, shit,” Ray said. “I blew it on a bad investment. I lost every dime. 
But, hang on, don’t tell her that. I’ll think of something.” 


Bannister looked uncomfortable, then sighed and said to Lucy, “He 
says he blew it on a bad investment.” 


“Asshole!” Ray spat. 
Lucy was shocked. “What kind of investment?” 


Again Ray was silent, straining to think. At last he said, “Remember 
that opportunity I had to get in on the ground floor of the company making 
flatten-your-tummy machines?” 


“He blew it on the tummy-flattener company,” Frank reported. 
“T told him that was crazy,” Lucy said. 


“Tell her everything’s gonna be okay,” Ray said. “I’ll look after her. 
I’m moving back into the house.” 


“T don’t think that’s a good idea,” Frank said. 

Lucy looked up. “What idea?” she asked. 

“He wants to move back into the house.” 

“T just buried him. And I already had the house de-ghosted once.” 


Bannister turned to Ray. “She doesn’t want you hanging around the 
house.” 


“Bannister! This has nothing to do with you.” 
“What is Ray saying?” Lucy asked. 


Bannister hesitated for a moment, then said, “Nothing. He just left. 
He said he was sorry and wants to leave you alone to get on with your 
life.” 


Seething, Ray said, “I swear to God, I’ ll kill you.” 


“That’s just like Ray,” Lucy said. “Take the money and run.” Tears 
began to form in the corners of her eyes. “Can I be honest with you?” she 
asked. 


“T wish you would.” Bannister reached across the table and touched 
her hand. 


“Ray and I weren’t honest with each other for a long time. It wasn’t a 
good marriage, Frank. I realize that now.” 


Ray leaned on the table and, yelling into Lucy’s ear, screamed, 
“Bitch!” 


“If he were still here, I’d tell him that I knew that nineteen-year-old 
aerobics instructor was teaching him more than _ cardiovascular 
conditioning.” 


“Oops,” Ray said, and sat back down. 


“A lot of good that did him, anyway. I was always faithful to the 
man,” Lucy said. “And there he was running around behind my back with 
that tramp from Portland.” 


“You'll be okay,” Frank said. 


The tears had started to run down her cheeks. Bannister brushed them 
off. 


“Don’t touch her,” Ray yelled at him. 


Getting to his feet, Ray swung wildly at Frank’s wineglass, sweeping 
it off the table and into his lap. Lucy looked up as Frank grabbed a napkin 
and rubbed his trousers. 


“I’m sorry,” he said. 


He got up and, when he was sure no one was looking, wound up and 
smacked Ray in the face with a right jab. Ray staggered backward, wailing 
and clutching his nose. 


“You bastard,” he swore, making his way toward the door. “I can 
make your life miserable, Bannister,” he yelled. “You better watch your 
back.” With that, he stormed out of the restaurant. 


Bannister turned back to Lucy and, brushing off his pants, said, 
“Excuse me... Ill just clean up.” 


“Sure... go ahead.” 


He pushed his chair away from the table and walked across the dining 
room to the back of the restaurant, where he located the men’s room 
between the cigarette machine and the coffee station. The men’s room was 
done in white tile that had been decorated with small, pink gondolas, 
Leaning Towers of Pisa, and Roman fountains. A basket of brightly 
colored plastic flowers sat atop the marble countertop next to a potpourri 
dish that contributed a scent of lilac to balance the odor of cleaning fluid 
that permeated the room. 


Frank stepped up to the counter and ripped a handful of paper towels 
out of the dispenser. He used them to rub the wine out of his trousers. 


“Jesus, a guy goes to all the trouble to get his suit pressed to impress a 
girl, and this is what happens,” Frank complained to his image in the 
mirror. “It’s another example of Murphy’s Law — if I left the suit rumbled 
and dirty, no one would have spilled wine on it.” 


At that point the men’s-room door opened and in stepped a snappily 
dressed man of around forty. His brand-new Italian suit cost more than 
Frank made in a month, and he smelled of expensive cologne. He hurried 
to the urinal, grinning at Frank as he unzipped. 


“Good band, huh?” he said. 

“At least it isn’t Isaac Hayes,” Frank replied. 

“Who?” 

“Some disco singer who wore a lot of gold jewelry.” 
“Disco, huh? I’m afraid that goes back before my time.” 


Frank was certain that it didn’t, but if the man wanted to play younger 
than his years, that was fine. Frank knew better than most that nobody 
lived forever, so they might as well get as much mileage out of their lives 
as possible. 


It was then that Frank noticed that tattooed on the man’s forehead was 
the number thirty-eight. It was printed there in ugly raised welts — exactly 


as the number thirty-seven had been tattooed on Ray’s forehead before he 
died. 


Frank stared at the man’s forehead, trying to figure out what was up. 
Then the fellow noticed him watching and turned away. Frank sneaked 
another curious look at the designer-dressed stranger through the 
washbasin mirror as the man zipped up and waited for his turn to wash up. 


At that moment a cubicle door silently swung open. Frank saw it and 
expected it would naturally be accompanied by the sound of footsteps. 
Instead silence reigned, and then, looking in the mirror, Frank saw a tall, 
dark, hooded figure glide out. He couldn’t see a face, only that whatever it 
was, the creature was sinister, predator-like, and definitely not human, 
moving as it did in a pool of blue-black light. 


It was the Grim Reaper, the same otherworldly figure that Old Lady 
Bartlett had tried to fight off when it emerged from the walls of her old 
house. Frank was frozen as he watched in the washbasin mirror. The other 
man was face-to-face with the Reaper, but obviously couldn’t see him. The 
man shuffled his feet impatiently, in a hurry for Frank to finish up and 
leave. But then the Reaper slowly raised his hand and slid it into the man’s 
chest. 


The man stiffened and cried out. 


In a dark and low voice dripping with silky menace the apparition 
said, “Don’t fear the Reaper.” 


Frank turned and looked, but was too frightened to act as he watched 
the man clutch his chest and sink to the floor, gasping for breath. Either 
unaware that Frank could see him or uncaring, the Reaper still had his 
hand buried in the man’s chest. He twisted and squeezed as the man 
convulsed and died. 


“Jesus Christ,” Frank swore. 


The Reaper rose and turned toward Frank. Bannister quickly averted 
his eyes, not wanting the Reaper to know he could see him. It was then that 
the men’s room was filled with a blinding white light. The dead man’s 
transparent emanation rose out of his body. He looked around the room 
and then up into an endless corridor of swirling white light. 


“Mom!” the emanation said, awestruck. 


The man walked into the corridor, and then the light snapped off. 


Despite his fear, Frank thought, There really is a corridor and it really 
is peaceful in there. This man... whoever he was... went happily to his 
reward. But who is this Reaper, and what is he doing prowling around 
Fairwater plucking healthy people in the prime of their lives? 


Frank realized that if he escaped this room alive, he’d have to act like 
a man who had just seen another die of a heart attack. He looked down at 
the body, then, sweating, brushed right by the Reaper, averting his eyes 
from the creature, which twisted its hooded head to watch his progress. 
Frank rushed out the door and hurried across the restaurant to Lucy’s table. 


She looked up and smiled when she saw him approach. 
“Hi. Did you get it out?” 

“We gotta leave,” Frank said urgently, sliding into his chair. 
“Why? Is it that bad?” 

“Ts what that bad? Oh, the wine stain; no, it isn’t.” 
“Because if it is, my mom has a surefire way — ” 


“Lucy, please,” Frank said. “We have to go right now. Something 
came up.” 


She looked surprised. “Sure,” she said. “I’ll just go to the bathroom.” 


She got up to do it, but he grabbed her wrist and pulled her back into 
her seat. 


“No!” he said sharply. 

“Hey, when a girl’s gotta go, a girl’s gotta go.” 
“T’ll take you to the Exxon station. Let’s split.” 
“Frank? What’s wrong?” 


He searched his brain for something to tell her and came up empty. 
Then he saw the Reaper oozing out of the wall and into the restaurant. 
Frank turned ashen, and he said to her, in an urgent whisper, “Don’t 
move... talk to me.” 


Lucy was rattled by his strange behavior. 


“What’s going on? I have to leave. I can’t go to the bathroom. Then I 
have to sit back down and talk to you. What gives?” 


Frank didn’t respond. Out of the corner of his eye, he watched as the 
Reaper cruised the tables, looking like a cruel, blue-black pointer 
searching for its next victim. Nobody but Frank was aware of the 
creature’s progress from table to table, bending and peering into people’s 
faces, exuding a hideous dark glow. At last the thing moved in on Frank 
and Lucy’s table. 


Frank said, “I think it’s a good time of year to put your house on the 
market.” His voice was strained by the necessity of finding something 
inane to discuss while keeping an eye on the approaching beast. 


“My house, on the market? Frank, Ray just died. Admittedly, I could 
stand to move into a condo, maybe one of those new ones by the harbor. I 
don’t need all that space — I certainly don’t need the rowing machine — 
and it would be good to be away from the place that reminds me of my late 
husband. But why do we have to discuss it now?” 


“Lucy, please.” 


“Did you meet someone in the men’s room? A real-estate agent who 
wants to buy it?” 


“No. Nobody in this town talks to me unless it’s unavoidable.” 


She was totally confused by Frank’s behavior. In addition to the 
strange line of conversation, his body was as tense as a railroad tie and he 
was perspiring. 


The Reaper swept in close to Lucy, pausing behind her chair, then 
leaned down until its cowl was right alongside her face. Frank was just 
able to make out yellowing eyes that appeared as cruel slits in an otherwise 
black and featureless countenance. 


“Frank, if you want the rowing machine, it’s yours.” 


Frank couldn’t tell if the Reaper was looking at him or her. The thing 
was only inches away. He could swear he smelled its breath, like someone 
had just opened the back door to hell, beating hot and mercilessly on his 
cheeks. 


“Prices will drop before Christmas,” he said. 


“Prices? Of what? Rowing machines?” 


“Of houses. I mean, the price of your house will drop. You ought to 
sell it.” 


The Reaper moved closer to Frank then. Bannister gave the creature 
no indication he could see it. He kept his eyes fixed on Lucy, but he was 
unable to keep up an intelligent conversation. In fact, he was getting lucky 
if he could make one word match the next. 


“You’re sweating,” she said. 


Then it occurred to him. He got out of the bathroom alive — maybe 
— because he did what was normal for a man to do who had just seen 
another man collapse. 


“Let me tell you the truth,” he said. 

“T wish you would.” 

“T saw a man collapse in the bathroom.” 

“Collapse?” 

“T think he had a heart attack.” 

She started to get up, but he grabbed her arm. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“T’m a doctor. I can help.” 

“Tt’s too late. He’s beyond your help now.” 

“How do you know? You’re not a specialist in saving lives.” 


“No, but the specialty I do have gives me a certain insight. He’s dead, 
Lucy. And I think we should leave this restaurant — now.” 


The Reaper was now an inch away from Frank’s face. The creature’s 
breath, real or imaginary, was beating on his cheeks and eyelashes, a hot 
blast from the other side. 


“Tt’s too damn hot in here,” Frank said, tugging at his collar. 
Then there came another voice, Magda Ravanski’s voice. 


“Mrs. Lynskey!” she said. 


The Reaper pulled away from Frank and wheeled around as Magda 
drunkenly approached the table. Steve Bayliss was with her, looking a bit 
like a slave boy being hauled into Rome as booty from one of Caesar’s 
foreign conquests. 


“Frank, who is this woman?” Lucy asked. 
“William Randolph Hearst with PMS,” he replied. 
“Who?” 

“The managing editor of the Gazette.” 


“What a lovely séance you have going,” Magda said drunkenly. 
“Have you had lots of meaningful messages from your dearly departed?” 


The Reaper glided up to Magda and glared in her face. If only, Frank 
thought, she could see him. 


“T beg your pardon?” Lucy said icily. 


“Watch your wallet, darling,’ Magda replied. “I’ve heard that Mr. 
Bannister is quick with his fingers.” 


The Reaper suddenly slid down into the floor and vanished. 
Frank said, “He’s gone!” 
“Who?” Lucy asked. “Ray?” 


“No. Someone else. Something worse.” And with that, Frank leaped 
to his feet and ran out of the restaurant. 


Magda looked triumphant. “I knew he’d run. He’s a crook and a 
coward, and they always run.” 


Lucy glared at the woman, then snapped, “Oh, shut up, you drunken 
old bag.” 


EIGHT 


Frank rushed out onto the sidewalk in front of Bellisimo’s, looking up 
and down to see which way the creature went. It wasn’t that Bannister 
wanted to catch the thing, which could take a life so easily; it was more 
that anything so horrible had to be gotten rid of, if possible, and studying it 
was the first step. 


Automobile traffic was rare by that hour, and pedestrians had 
disappeared from the sidewalk. Fairwater had never been a town in which 
folks walked much anyway, so when the sidewalk in front of Bannister 
rippled up with the force of the Reaper beneath it, he was the only one to 
notice. He ducked behind a parked Volvo to watch. 


It was the same as it had been with the carpet in the Bartlett House. 
Except this time the sidewalk billowed as if it were a cotton bedsheet 
blowing in a morning wind rather than solid concrete. And it formed into 
the shape of the Reaper — tall, sleek, and evil. The creature looked 
around, the cruel yellow slits that served as eyes scanning the deserted 
streets looking for victims. As its eyes passed over the Volvo Frank 
hunched down as close as he could get to the pavement, praying that the 
thing would pass over him. 


Luckily, it did. Seeing no one in the vicinity of the restaurant, the 
Reaper began to move down the sidewalk. Bannister would later say it 
walked, although gliding was probably a better description. In either case, 
it moved swiftly down the sidewalk to the middle of the block, then cut out 
across the gutter, moving between a BMW and a Ford. Then the Reaper 
moved down the middle of the deserted street, picking up speed. 


The creature was so graceful, it could almost be flying. No feet 
seemed to touch the cold evening asphalt, yet the thing moved along as 
fast as a steadily moving car. Feeling it was safe to do so, Frank came out 
of his hiding place and started following the thing. 


The Reaper swept along the street effortlessly, cape billowing, 
exuding the evil blue-black light that seemed almost liquid. Frank ran 
steadily at first, then had to begin sprinting in order to keep up. Before too 
long he was running as fast as he could, yet the creature kept pulling away 
from him, its otherworldly light becoming fainter and fainter in the 
distance. 


Then, suddenly, it stopped, as if it had come to an invisible traffic 
light. It froze like a monument in the middle of the deserted street, then 
looked left and right as if deciding which way to go. Frank’s footfalls on 
the deathly quiet pavement suddenly were as loud as thunderclaps. 


“Oh, my God...” He swore to himself when he realized it. He froze, 
too; then, as the creature whipped its head in his direction, he dived behind 
a parked Honda. 


Frank huddled down behind the rear bumper, afraid for a time to 
peek. When at last he worked up the courage to do so, he saw the Reaper 
moving toward the three-story Federal Bank of Fairwater building, a heavy 
red-brick structure designed to resemble a much smaller version of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. The Reaper picked up speed and then ran right 
through the brick wall. 


Bannister jumped out from behind the Honda and ran quickly down 
the street. He came to the spot where he saw the creature go through the 
wall and pulled to a halt, out of breath. The thing had marched into the 
most secure building in Fairwater and no alarms had gone off! Frank 
leaned against the brick, panting hard, feeling like a man facing a firing 
squad. 


Then the brick next to him buckled out as if a blister had formed in it 
and was growing a foot per second. The Reaper morphed out of the wall, 
his cape and cowl at first formed of brick that had suddenly become as 
pliable as plastic wrap. Frank held his breath and froze as the creature 
stood there, looking around. Amazingly, it didn’t see him — or if it did, it 
didn’t consider him worth killing. Without a sound, the Reaper glided 
across the street, moving with amazing speed. 


Frank watched, relieved, as the creature went through the wall of the 
Museum Medical Associates Building, a three-story stucco structure filled 
with the latest in medical equipment. Suddenly lights went on all over the 


building and Frank swore he could hear the whirring of equipment that had 
just turned itself on. He took shelter behind a battered Volkswagen van, 
plastered with Grateful Dead and “Jerry Lives” stickers, and watched. 


Within seconds, the Reaper exited the building, a few yards further 
down the sidewalk. The second the thing was out of the building, the lights 
and whirring stopped. Again the Reaper looked around — Bannister was 
sure then it was looking for victims, but so far it had chosen two buildings 
that were closed at night. The restaurant had plenty of potential victims in 
it, and the Reaper had chosen one — as well as given long looks at many 
others, including Frank and Lucy. Where would the Reaper turn next? 


Frank had his answer in a moment as the creature’s narrow yellow 
eyes seemed to blaze extra bright when they focused on the banner, visible 
down the street, announcing the Egyptian exhibit. The creature suddenly 
took off in the direction of the museum. In a frightening burst of speed, it 
shot across the street and vanished around the comer. 


“My friends,” Frank gasped. He got out from behind the VW and ran 
after it. 


TaN 


With the crowd of dignitaries firmly in her thrall, Janet King stood 
before an ornate, sealed coffin. As was common practice in ancient Egypt, 
a likeness of the deceased was carved in the lid of the stone sarcophagus. 
This one clearly bore the remains of a beautiful woman who had the 
misfortune to die in her early twenties. Her coffin stood vertically on a 
plinth set in the middle of a gallery. 


The crowd gathered around it, with museum curator Amos Osborne 
still on the outside of the circle. He had not entirely recovered from his 
encounter with Stuart and, while outwardly calm, kept the fingers of one 
hand wrapped about Frank Bannister’s business card. 


“This is Queen Merytaten from the eighteenth dynasty, or about 
fourteen hundred B.c.,” Janet said. “In order to better understand ancient 
burial practice, we have conducted a number of scientific tests that weren’t 
available to Egyptologists even a decade ago. We have, for example, 
managed to extract live DNA from her tissue...” 


There were several “oohs” from the audience. 


“That’s right, we found still-intact DNA in her intestines and 
managed to compare it with the DNA of modern humans. It’s interesting 
that we got a ninety-nine-point-nine-seven-five percent match. In other 
words, this Egyptian queen who lived thirty-four hundred years ago was 
just like you or me.” 


“Except she was a queen,” somebody said, and the crowd laughed. 


“That’s right.” Janet smiled. “Furthermore, we used magnetic 
resonance imagining —- MRI — on the body, and found that she suffered 
from a disease we regard as being one of the hazards of modern-day 
living... rheumatoid arthritis.” 


Several people laughed, and one man rubbed his lower back in 
sympathy. 


“That diagnosis was also confirmed by X ray,” Janet continued. “Yes, 
we also X-rayed Queen Merytaten. So you can see another advantage of 
being an ancient Egyptian queen — today the insurance companies would 
never pay for all these tests.” 


Janet flicked a switch and a row of monitors lit up behind the large 
glass screen set into the nearby wall, revealing a full-size X ray of the 
queen. Her shriveled features were grotesque when seen in X-ray form, not 
at all like the beautiful sculpture of her face on the sarcophagus. 


Using the laser pointer, Janet drew the audience’s attention to a dark 
mass situated within the body cavity. 


“This dark area here is, in fact, the queen’s viscera, carefully 
packaged and returned to the body cavity.” 


Unseen by anyone else, of course, Stuart, Cyrus, and the Judge stood 
between Janet and the coffin. It was one of the benefits of being an 
emanation that you never had to peer over anyone’s head to see something. 


“Can you imagine?” Stuart said. “Taking out your intestines, 
wrapping them up in a bag, and then putting them back in? That’s 
grotesque.” 


“Turkeys come like that,’ Cyrus added. “You got to remember to 
remove the bag of giblets before putting the bird in the oven.” 


“People aren’t turkeys,” Stuart said. 


“Maybe the turkey growers got the idea from the ancient Egyptians,” 
Cyrus said. 


“T guess the idea was that the body would stay preserved longer if you 
wrapped up the guts,” Stuart said. 


“Yeah, and in that way the deceased wouldn’t wind up lookin’ like the 
Judge.” 


“T told you to mind your manners,” the Judge said. “I won’t have you 
talking disrespectfully in the presence of a woman.” 


“Who exactly would you be referring to?” Stuart asked. 


The Judge looked at the X ray with dewy eyes. “That’s a mighty fine 
woman,” he said. “Good teeth. A woman should always have good teeth.” 


“You sound like you’re buying a horse,” Stuart replied. 


Without warning, the Judge spit in his hands and slicked his hair 
back, then hitched up his pants and began to stagger toward the coffin. 


“Judge?” Stuart’s voice was filled with alarm. 
“Where you goin’?” Cyrus asked. 


The Judge winked over his ectoplasm-covered shoulder. “You boys 
hurry along and help Frank make some money. I wanna make the 
acquaintance of this fine young lady.” 


With that, the old emanation disappeared into the ancient 
sarcophagus, entering it so violently that it began wobbling on its base. 


Stuart was horrified. “Oh, my God!” he exclaimed. 


He rushed toward the coffin, which was now rocking back and forth 
atop its marble plinth. 


“There’s life in the old boy yet,” Cyrus said, with some admiration. 


Janet was shocked. She looked at the rocking coffin — the priceless, 
thousands-of-years-old sarcophagus that had been excavated so carefully 
from Egypt’s famous Valley of the Kings — and saw her career 
disappearing. The crowd gaped at the coffin and then jumped back as 
curator Amos Osborne clutched the business card in his pocket and 
squeezed it as if it were a magic charm. 


The coffin was now moving back and forth like one of those pop-up 
dolls weighted at the base. 


“This can’t be happening,” Stuart exclaimed. 


Then the coffin tumbled over and off its base, landing on the marble 
floor of the exhibition hall with a crash that resounded throughout every 
comer of the museum. The curator closed his eyes and tried to imagine 
himself basking in the sun on Tahiti as the echoes ran up and down the 
halls and finally faded away. 


Everyone in the group of dignitaries rushed over to the fallen 
sarcophagus. 


“Don’t touch it,” Janet yelled. “Oh no, don’t touch it.” 


“The damn thing flipped over like one of those Mexican jumping 
beans,” Cyrus said, sliding through the crowd. When he got to the coffin, 
he could see the Judge’s butt bobbing up and down through the lid. 


“The man’s incorrigible.” Cyrus shook his head and reached into the 
coffin to drag the Judge out by the ankles. 


When he was back on his feet, the old man smiled. “I haven’t felt that 
way about a woman for nigh on one hundred and fifteen years.” 


Unaware of this little exchange, Janet hurried over to the coffin and 
looked down at it. “My God, what could have happened?” she asked, 
speaking to no one in particular. 


Curator Osborne, now white as a sheet and nearly trembling, stood 
next to her, gaping at the sarcophagus. “At least it stopped shaking,” he 
said, his voice as shaky as the coffin was a moment ago. 


Cyrus was about to tell the Judge what he thought of his stunt when 
suddenly his face became a mask of horror. For at that moment he saw the 


Reaper come down the main hall, racing at unnatural speed, its black cape 
billowing out behind it, inky blue light streaming away from its body. 


“What the hell is that?” Cyrus gasped as the creature slowed 
somewhat, sliding through the crowd unobtrusively. The blue light trailing 
behind it like a slipstream behind a jet plane sucked itself in, until it was 
just an ominous, unearthly glow about the creature itself. 


“T never seen anything like that in my entire death,” the Judge said. 
And Stuart was struck dumb. 


Moving like the predator it was, the Reaper slid right through people 
who were completely unaware of its existence. Chief among the innocents 
was Janet King, who had made a quick assessment of the coffin and finally 
worked up the nerve to touch it. She bent and gave the sarcophagus a little 
shove, then straightened back up. “I think it will be all right,” she told 
Osborne. 


“What do you supposed happened?” the curator asked. 


“Well, if this were California, I’d blame an earthquake, but you don’t 
get many of them in Maine, do you?” 


“Not many, no,” Osborne confirmed, finally prying his fingers away 
from Frank’s card, which had become clammy with perspiration. 


The Reaper closed in on Janet and then stretched a handful of 
spikelike fingers in her direction. Suddenly a pattern of raised welts 
appeared on her forehead — it was the number thirty-nine. 


Stuart found his voice. “He’s going to kill her,” he said. 


The Reaper’s fingers, at first pointed at Janet’s forehead, lowered to 
point at her chest. He was about to plunge his hand into her chest when 
Cyrus yelled, “Don’t mess with her, man!” 


Stuart whipped his head in the direction of his friend, who he had 
considered until that moment to be no more than an aging disco nut with 
no backbone or interest in anyone but himself. 


Acting more like a linebacker, Cyrus charged forward, moving swiftly 
through the crowd of dignitaries and tackling the Reaper, knocking the 
creature off balance. Locked together, they slid along the polished museum 


floor right through the crowd, which had begun to move away in any case, 
the coffin episode having ended. 


Then with incredible grace, the Reaper rose, towering above Cyrus 
like a dark angel, its slitlike yellow eyes blazing with fury. In one fluid 
movement, the Reaper produced a long, wooden staff from beneath his 
cloak. He raised it, then thumped the base on the floor. A huge, jagged 
blade swung out of the staff and locked into place with a metallic click. 
The blade shimmered with an ethereal glow. The Reaper had his scythe. 


Cyrus leaped to his feet, ready to make another lunge at the huge, 
looming menace. He had no chance. The Reaper swung his scythe in a 
smooth and deadly gesture that sliced Cyrus across the chest, cutting 
through his suit and shirt and into his ectoplasmic body. Cyrus dropped to 
his knees, holding his middle, ectoplasm spilling out of the slice across his 
chest. 


“He cut me!” Cyrus said, shocked. “I don’t believe it!” 


Cyrus and the Judge watched fearfully from where they had taken 
shelter, inside a huge statue of Osiris, the Egyptian god of the underworld. 


Leaving Cyrus, the Reaper glided toward Janet, who was shaken by 
the sarcophagus episode but seemed happy it was over. She stood tall, 
smiling at the crowd. 


“T can’t tell you what happened here, ladies and gentlemen, but there 
appears to be no serious damage to the coffin. Shall we move on?” 


But she winced as the Reaper thrust its hand into her chest and 
breathed its hellish breath on her cheek. The hooded cowl nuzzled her neck 
as the creature buried its arm deeper and deeper into her chest. 


“Don’t fear the Reaper,” it said silkily. 


Janet gasped as the creature clutched her heart and squeezed the life 
out of it. 


NINE 


Frank ran down the quiet and deserted streets of Fairwater, moving in 
the direction of the museum, hoping beyond hope that the creature had 
chosen to go somewhere else — preferably another planet. He stopped to 
catch his breath and looked around him, searching for any sign of life; 
even a rat or a police car would have been welcome. But life itself seemed 
to be missing from the streets. It was like finding yourself in a rock quarry 
at midnight with no breeze. Nothing stirred, nothing at all. 


Then Bannister heard the sound of distant yelling and cries for help. 
He turned in the direction of the sound and saw the museum, and at that 
moment the night sky rumbled and crackled. What had been a star-filled 
canopy was suddenly filled with black and angry clouds. The fabric of the 
dark sky seemed to rip open and a shaft of brilliant white light like a 
gigantic laser beamed down into the museum. 


Frank dashed down the distance that remained between himself and 
the building, and dashed up the steps. The red carpet seemed, in that 
instant, like a tissue soaked with blood. A few dazed-looking museum 
goers stumbled down it, shaken by the falling coffin and the horrible death 
that occurred moments afterward. 


Bannister dashed through the lonely museum corridors, his footfalls 
as loud as cannon shots. When he arrived in the gallery where once stood 
the sarcophagus of Queen Merytaten, he found Janet King lying on the 
floor, her body bathed in a pool of brilliant white light. Above her rose the 
corridor of white light, which of course was visible only to her spirit, the 
emanations, and Bannister. Having done his work, the Reaper was now 
nowhere to be seen. 


A man pounded furiously, and futilely, on Janet’s chest, trying to 
revive her, as a crowd of nervous onlookers stood by. Frank ran into the 
middle of the gallery then stopped short, reacting to the brilliance of the 
corridor of light. He looked up at it, recalling how it reached from the very 
heavens through the roof and upper floors of the building. Then he looked 


down and watched Janet’s spirit leave her corpse. The spirit seemed 
confused by the white light. 


Frank rushed through the crowd of onlookers, reaching out to Janet’s 
spirit, touching the shoulder of her soul. She turned to Frank in that instant, 
her final one on earth, tears in her eyes. He saw then that the number 
thirty-nine was tattooed on her forehead, but was fading away. 


Her spirit turned away from Bannister then, moved rapidly up into the 
corridor of light, and vanished. As it disappeared, the light snapped off. 


The man who had been trying to pull her back to life hung his head. 
“She’s gone,” he mumbled. 


Frank moved toward him. “I know,” he said. 


“I did everything I could. I mean, I took a course in CPR at my son’s 
school. I did everything I could.” 


“No one’s blaming you.” Frank offered the man a hand to help him to 
his feet. 

“Tt must have been the shock when the coffin fell over.” Bannister 
looked at the sarcophagus, then at the marble plinth atop which it once 
stood. 

The man continued, “It was the damnedest thing I ever saw. The 
queen’s coffin started rocking back and forth and then fell onto the floor. 
You should have heard the noise. Miss King was really rattled by it. I 
guess she had a bad heart to begin with.” 


“I’m positive there was nothing you could have done.” Frank patted 
the man on the shoulder. 


“Mr. Bannister?” a frightened voice asked. It was the curator, a man 
long trained in the rigors of science who suddenly found himself an 
unwilling believer in the mysteries of the spirit world. 


“Yes?” Frank said, his attention torn away from the scene he had just 
witnessed. 


“Can we talk?” 
“Um... sure.” 


Osborne took Frank’s arm and led him away from the crowd. 


“What can I do for you, Mister...>?” 

“Osborne, Amos Osborne. I’m curator of the museum.” 
“Pleased to meet you,” Bannister said, a bit disjointedly. 

“T found a bunch of your cards before. I assume you left them.” 


“Ah, no, actually.” Frank rolled his eyes. “I have no idea how they 
might have gotten here.” 


“Well, I’m glad they did, because I held on to one. Maybe you can 
help us. We seem to have broken some sort of taboo.” 


“Taboo?” Frank asked. 
“You know, like the curse of Osiris or something?” 


“If I remember my mythology, it was her husband whose body was 
turned into a pillar or something? What happened here tonight. I mean, 
before the heart attack.” 


“Well, first this mummy leered at me. It was right after I threw some 
of your cards out.” 


Frank rolled his eyes again. 


“Then the queen’s sarcophagus started rocking back and forth, then 


+) 


“Frank!” Stuart said, rising out of the floor behind the curator’s 
shoulder. 


Unaware of the presence of the emanation, Osborne continued stating 
his case. But now Frank’s attention was riveted to his spirit friend. 


“Please,” Osborne said, in a hushed voice. “You’ve got to help us.” 
“It’s bad, Frank,” Stuart said. “Cyrus has been cut.” 


Frank looked past him and saw Cyrus slumped against a glass display 
case, ectoplasm staining his white disco suit. 


“Shit,” Frank said, shocked. 


Thinking Bannister was talking to him, Osborne was momentarily 
stunned by this apparent rejection, and then spotted a group of paramedics 
who had just entered the building. “Excuse me one moment,” he said, and 
rushed off to greet them. 


Frank rushed over to Cyrus, who was clutching his chest. “Cyrus?” he 
asked, lifting the emanation’s arm to reveal a nasty gash. 


“Some badass brother messed me up real bad, Frank,” Cyrus said. 


Bannister looked around warily, not wanting to draw attention to 
himself. He gestured to the entrance to the mock-up Egyptian tomb. “Let’s 
take Cyrus in there,” he said to Stuart. 


Stuart dragged Cyrus into the tomb while Frank looked around, 
making sure no one was watching him. When he was sure that all living 
eyes were elsewhere, he ducked into the tomb. In the cool darkness of the 
reproduced burial chamber, he bent over Cyrus and began to rip his disco 
jacket into strips that could be used as bandages. 


“What happened?” he asked. 


“T never seen anything like it before,” Cyrus said. “It was a big blue- 
black thing wearing a hood.” 


“But it’s not an emanation,” Stuart exclaimed. “It’s some sort of 
spirit... a dark spirit.” 


“Did you see its face?” Frank asked. 


“IT saw two slitty yellow eyes, like a snake,” Cyrus replied, looking 
down at the damage. “Man, look at what that mean mother did to me!” 


Stuart said, “It’s a psycho, Frank, a bloody psycho. It could kill us 
all.” 


“Who is it, Frank?” Cyrus asked. 


“Tt’s the Reaper, son,” the Judge answered. He had appeared in the 
entrance to the burial chamber, a doom-laden expression on his face. Frank 
stared at him. 


“The Reaper? As in the Grim Reaper?” 


“But... but he’s a mythical figure,” Stuart said, terrified, “a pseudo- 
religious icon from the twelfth century.” 


“Save your pea-brained prattle for the classroom, boy,” the Judge 
said. “That was the Soul Collector we saw before. He’s been taking people 
out since time began. He’s goin’ about his dark business here in Fairwater, 


and there ain’t nothin’ no one can do to stop him. When your number’s up, 
that’s it.” 


“Man, he was so strong,” Cyrus said. 
“Cyrus took him on,” Stuart said. 


“I was wondering how you got this little scratch.” Frank indicated the 
wound to his friend’s middle. 


“T tackled the cat and sent him flying across the floor. But he was 
back on his feet in a second and whipped out this scythe...” 


“Scythe?” 


“Yeah, the thing the Grim Reaper carries in all those old lithographs,” 
Stuart replied. 


“And then he cut me,” Cyrus said. “You should have caught this guy’s 


act 


“I saw him a little while ago,” Frank said, wrapping bits of cloth 
around Cyrus’s middle to help hold in the ectoplasm. 


“The Reaper? Where?” Stuart asked. 
“At Bellisimo’s. He attacked a man in the men’s room.” 
“What do you mean ‘attacked’?” Cyrus asked. 


“He stuck his fist in the guy’s chest, whispered, ‘Don’t fear the 
Reaper,’ and squeezed the life out of the poor guy,” Frank replied. 


“That’s what happened here,” Stuart said. “This time the victim was 
that Egyptologist you saw lying on the floor.” 


“Did you see her take the corridor, man?” Cyrus asked. “That gives 
me a thrill each time I see it. I kinda wonder if that’s what I shouldn’t have 
done.” 


“The guy in the restaurant did, too,” Frank said. 


“So now we know who’s responsible for all these so-called 
unexplained killings around town,” the Judge added. 


“Yeah,” Cyrus said to Frank, “the ones that have been making you so 
rich.” 


“So that’s the bulge I saw in my wallet this moming,” Bannister said, 
finishing the bandaging and pulling the remains of Cyrus’s jacket over his 
handiwork. 


“Well, we have been leaving your business cards at all the funerals,” 
Stuart said. 


“The way my luck has been running, they’ll blame me.” Frank stood 
and looked around nervously. 


Lr 


Bellisimo’s was largely empty. The restaurant had been cleared of 
patrons, with the exception of those the police wanted to interview. Magda 
Ravanski was being questioned by a deputy sheriff while Steve Bayliss 
stood nearby, gaping at the body being wheeled out in a black bag. The 
morgue attendants stopped halfway across the room to let Sheriff Perry 
sign a release form, and then continued out of the restaurant to the waiting 
coroner’s wagon. 


“Who is this guy again?” Perry asked Tom Passell, one of his 
deputies. 


“Barry Thompson,” Passell reported, reading from his clipboard. “He 
was the new salesman at Fairwater Ford; just moved up from Boston a few 
months ago.” 


“Never met him. What killed the guy?” 


“Doc says it looks like another heart attack, but he ain’t confirming 
nothing till after the autopsy.” 


“Damn,” Perry swore. 


“The waiter says that some guy came outta the john about five 
minutes before the body was found,” Passell continued. 


“Who was that?” 


“Frank Bannister.” 
“T might have known.” Perry shook his head. 


“He was white as a sheet and shaking,” Passell said. “The waiter 
assumed he’d been sick. You remember, they had that problem with the 
clams last year?” 


“Do I remember?” Perry asked, unconsciously clutching his stomach. 
“Well, the waiter thought it was another case of food poisoning.” 
“What did Frank do next?” 


“He didn’t hang around long. He was here having dinner with Ray 
Lynskey’s widow.” 


“Say again?” Perry asked, his eyes widening. 


“You got it, Sheriff,” Passell said. “Bannister was having a romantic 
dinner with Lucy Lynskey.” 


“You know,” Perry said reflectively, “I ain’t an old man, but I can 
remember a time when folks waited a year after losing a spouse before 
looking for a new one.” 


Passell nodded. 


“Now, if they wait five minutes it’s like they’re becoming old maids 
or something.” 


“We’re holding her for questioning,” Passell said. 
“Where’d Frank go?” 


“Just before the body was found in the bathroom, he took off like a 
shot and left her here.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Over in the corner.” The deputy tilted his head in the direction of the 


corner table. Perry looked at Lucy, who was sitting alone, looking nervous 
and confused. 


“What’s going on in my town?” Perry asked, but before Passell could 
attempt an answer, Fred Gilman, another deputy, rushed in from the street. 


“What’s up?” 


“There’s been another death,” he said excitedly. 
“Just like this one?” Perry asked. 

“Could be its twin.” 

“Where?” 


“At the museum. It was a young woman, someone who had 
something to do with the new show that opened tonight.” 


“Show? Oh yeah, ancient Egypt. Did Amos Osborne ever get a permit 
to string that banner across the road?” 


“T’ll check in the morning, boss,” Gilman said. “The victim has been 
taken to the morgue.” 


“Did anybody see what happened?” Perry asked. 


“There were a lot of witnesses, including all the VIPs in town — 
excepting you, of course, and you were working. One of them was Frank 
Bannister.” 


“He was there, too? How long ago did this ‘heart attack’ take place?” 
“About half an hour ago?” 

“And this one here?” 

“About an hour ago,” Passell replied. 


“Our boy Frank Bannister is getting around tonight,” Perry said. 
“Personally, I like the man and find him harmless. But Joel Rifkin didn’t 
attract much attention either — that was, until the cops pulled him over 
and he had his seventeenth victim in the back of his truck. Go find 
Bannister and bring him in.” 


CaN 


Frank was hurrying down the street toward the restaurant, hoping to 
get to Lucy and explain — if he could — before she ran off and never 


talked to him again. When he saw that the parking lot was full of police 
cars and ambulances, he hesitated for a moment, then plunged on ahead. 


He was just about to cross from the sidewalk to the parking lot when 
he saw a couple walking along in the shadows on the edge of the lot, 
toward him. 


“Bannister!” the woman’s voice called. 


Frank found himself confronted with Magda Ravanski and Steve 
Bayliss. She sounded drunker than she’d seemed before, and Bayliss had 
been recruited to help hold her up. He didn’t seem too happy about it. 


Bannister wasn’t exactly thrilled at the prospect of another encounter 
with her. But at least with the long and dark shadows falling across her 
face, he didn’t have to look at the woman. 


“What do you want?” Bannister asked. 
“Where did you run off to, another haunting?” 
“Is Lucy still inside?” he asked, deciding not to be provoked by her. 


“Oh, is it ‘Lucy’ now? I didn’t realize that con men got on a first- 
name basis with their victims so quickly.” 


“Maybe we should be going,” Bayliss said nervously, wanting to 
defuse the situation. 


“T’m not done with this leech,” Magda said. 

“Is she in the restaurant or not?” Bannister asked. 

“She’s there, Bannister, being questioned by the police.” 
“What do they want to talk to Lucy for?” he asked, surprised. 


She laughed. It was a leering sort of laugh. “I think that associating 
with you would be enough to get someone questioned by the police.” 


Bannister frowned. There was no talking to this woman. He started 
toward the restaurant door. 


“The police are looking for you,” she said then. 


He spun around. She had stepped out of the shadows and into the 
light from the street lamps, and to Bannister’s shock the number forty 
glowed brightly on her forehead. 


“Oh, Jesus,” he said softly. 

She laughed. “Yes, I’d be worried, too.” 

“You’re next,” he said, more to himself than to her. 
“Are you threatening me?” she spat. 

Confused, Bannister said “No, I...” 

“Deputy!” she yelled. 


Frank turned back toward the restaurant and saw two deputies 
walking out the door. She yelled to them, “It’s Bannister! He’s here!” 


He gaped at them, rising his hands as they drew their guns. 
“On the ground, Bannister... now!” 


Like most men, Frank had never had guns aimed at him before, at 
least not real ones. The Judge’s ghostly bullets never seemed to matter 
much. The deputies were walking toward him, and Bannister was about to 
drop down onto the sidewalk. Then the men stepped over a chain, used to 
seal off the parking lot during off hours. It was lying on the asphalt so the 
official vehicles could get in and out. Suddenly the chain whipped up into 
the air, tripping both deputies. They tumbled to the ground. 


“What the hell?” Magda swore as Bannister spotted Cyrus and Stuart 
pulling on opposite ends of the chain. 


“Get outta here, man,” Cyrus yelled. “Go on, split!” 


Frank hesitated for a moment, then raced toward the back of the 
parking lot. 


“No!” Magda yelled. “He’s getting away!” 


The two surprised lawmen scrambled to their feet and tried to aim 
their guns. But Cyrus and Stuart whipped the chain, knocking the weapons 
away. 


Bannister dashed around the parked police cars and ambulances, then 
yanked open the door to his Ford and slid behind the wheel. Within 
seconds, he had the engine turning over. 


The deputies were looking for their guns when they saw Frank’s car 
racing across the lot. They jumped to the side as it skidded onto the street, 


the chain now suddenly laying back on the pavement. 


Frank turned into the street and raced away from Bellisimo’s as fast 
as he could, the old engine roaring and the largely bald tires squealing. 
Then the headlights picked out the ghostly figure of the Judge, staggering 
down the middle of the road toward the car. 


“Frank!” he yelled, raising a hand. 


Instinctively, Bannister slammed on the brakes and braced himself for 
the impact. The front of his car passed through the Judge, but there was a 
thud as the old emanation was collected by the passenger’s seat, rather like 
a ratty old moth being scooped up by a butterfly net. 


The Judge found himself kneeling backward, arms wrapped around 
the back of the seat, hanging on... well, for dear life. 


“Faster, Frank,” he sputtered. “There’s a posse comin’ up our ass.” 


Bannister slammed his foot down on the accelerator and the car shot 
forward with another wail of burning rubber. Back in the parking lot, 
policemen were packing into two squad cars and revving up their engines. 
As the first police car began to move forward, Cyrus bounded across the 
parking lot and thrust his head and shoulders through the hood. He quickly 
reached out and yanked the wires off the spark plugs. 


The deputies inside looked at one another and at the dashboard as 
their brand-new police car’s engine died. 


Stuart saw what Cyrus had done and tried to do the same thing to the 
other car. But he was a computer expert, not a car expert. He thrust himself 
under the hood and looked around in total confusion. He had never really 
paid any attention to what went on beneath the hood of a car. 


“What do I do?” he asked himself, desperate, as the car began to 
move, the engine roaring. 


Then his arm was suddenly caught up in the blades of the cooling fan 
and he was sucked into the radiator! The radiator cap popped off and his 
distorted head squeezed out through the tiny hole. Pressurized steam 
blasted out around his neck and ears. But the sound of the steam was 
drowned out by the sound of his panicked screams. 


The two policemen inside the car had just gotten over their shock at 
their colleagues’ car dying when steam began pouring out from under the 
hood of their own. 


“Shit,” one of them said. 


Stuart suddenly disappeared back into the engine. There was a loud 
clanging and banging and then a huge spitting sound as he was shot out the 
exhaust pipe like a bullet. He tumbled along the road before rolling back 
into his usual form and sitting up, his head spinning dizzily. 


“Goddammit,” the cop driving car swore, slamming his fist against 
the steering wheel. Frank’s car was just a distant memory, its headlights 
fading far down the deserted street. 


As the world stopped rotating around Stuart, he saw Cyrus walking 
up, looking like the cat that just ate the canary. “Way to go, bro’,” he said 
happily, giving Stuart a hand up. 


“Did Frank get away?” 


“Yeah, and he took the ancient cowboy with him. Swooped him up 
and off they rode into the night.” 


“1 don’t know what I did inside that engine,” Stuart said as the two 
emanations turned to admire their handiwork. The pair of stricken police 
cars sat alongside one another in the parking lot. “But it was one hell of a 
trip.” 


TEN 


The sheriff’s office was spacious and open; most of the men worked 
in one large squad room, with Walt Perry’s office in the back. The usual 
assortment of chalkboards and posted-up notices occupied the rest of the 
perimeter, along with a coffee station, watercooler, and a refrigerator. This 
was a new facility, and most of the desks had computer monitors, although 
at one-thirty in the morning, most of them were switched off and the few 
deputies still on duty sat around looking tired. 


Lucy sat on a gray-vinyl-covered office chair clutching a cup of 
coffee. Sheriff Perry sat across the desk from her, looking thoroughly 
exhausted and more than a little confused; Deputy Passell took notes. 


“I’m trying to understand what you were doing with Frank Bannister 
tonight,” Perry said. 


“T told you three times, we were having dinner.” 
“And a séance?” 


“Yes. I told you that, too. I asked Frank to make contact with Ray for 
me. There was something I needed to ask him.” 


“And what was that?” Perry asked. 


“What he did with sixteen thousand dollars I entrusted to him,” Lucy 
replied. 


“And what was that?” 
“He blew it,” she said. 


“You said your dead husband was having dinner with you at the 
restaurant?” Perry asked. 


“Yes.” 


“What did he order?” 


She sighed. “We never had time to get past the wine. That poor man 
had a heart attack while Frank was in the bathroom at the same time as 
him, and then that horrible Ravanski woman insulted him.” 


Perry said nothing on the subject of Magda Ravanski. Her temper 
tantrums were well known around town. 


“How much did Bannister charge you for the séance?” the sheriff 
asked. 


“T told you, nothing.” 
“Not a dime?” 


“No, and he was buying me dinner, too. Frank Bannister is a 
gentleman. He just happens to be tuned into a world that you and I know 
nothing about.” 


Perry and Passell made eye contact and tried hard not to smirk. 


The sheriff was about to ask another question when Milton Dammers 
walked in. Perry saw the man through the glass partition that separated the 
squad room from the front desk. He was looking around the office, a wary 
glint in his eyes. 


“Who’s that?” Perry asked his deputy. 
“That, boss, is Special Agent Milton Dammers,” Passell replied. 
“T thought FBI men were sharp looking. That guy looks like a retard.” 


Dammers was in his late forties, short, and wiry. The almost complete 
absence of a neck had given him the habit of continually trying to crane his 
head up — and failing. His eyes were dark and piercing, and he had no 
smile, just a tooth-bearing grimace. 


“The guy specializes in unexplained phenomena,” Passell said. “What 
do you expect him to look like?” 


“I’d give you an unexplained phenomena,” Perry said. “What the hell 
happened to that burger I ordered an hour ago?” 


Dammers shuffled into the middle of the office and stood 
uncomfortably, clutching his hands and staring at the floor. He seemed 
desperate to avoid eye contact, like a member of some aboriginal tribes 
who are afraid that if you look a man in the eye he can steal your soul. 


“What’s he lookin’ for?” Passell asked. “J. Edgar Hoover’s panty 
hose?” 


“Oh God,” Perry said. To Lucy, he added, “Excuse me.” 


The sheriff hurried over to Dammers and introduced himself. Lucy 
watched as the federal man shook hands — making a point of using only 
his left hand. Dammers didn’t raise his eyes above the level of Perry’s belt 
buckle, and in fact for a time seemed to be staring at the sheriff’s knees. 


Finally — Lucy was sure it was mainly because Perry was unable to 
get anywhere with the man — the sheriff brought Dammers over. 

“Lucy, this is Special Agent Milton Dammers from the FBI.” 

She nodded. Predictably, Dammers failed to look her in the eye. He 
chose instead to speak to the trash can that sat on the floor near her chair. 


“T came by car,” he said. “I didn’t take the flight. I felt bad about the 
plane.” 


Lucy looked at Perry for a clue as to how she should respond. Perry 
looked away, at a filing cabinet. 


“At what time — precisely — did Bannister leave for the bathroom?” 
Dammers asked. 


“I’m not sure, exactly,” she replied politely. 

“Did he use excessive quantities of table salt during his meal?” 

“What?” she asked, flustered. 

“Answer the question,” Dammers said, raising his voice but not his 
eyes. 


“It’s one-thirty in the morning,” she yelled. “And that is the dumbest 
question I ever heard! No, he didn’t use excessive quantities of salt. I’m a 
doctor, Special Agent Dammers, and I wouldn’t let him.” 


Dammers blanched, the blood draining out of his face. Without 
looking up, he backed away from Lucy as if she were a dangerous animal. 
When he was apparently a safe distance away, Dammers tured and 
hurried off. 


“Where’s the men’s room?” he asked a deputy, who was so astonished 
by this performance he spilled coffee on himself. 


“Down the hall, second door on the right,” the man replied, reaching 
for a handful of tissues. 


Perry took off after the stricken agent and caught up with him as he 
leaned over the sink, splashing water on his face. “Milton?” he asked, his 
voice showing great concern. 


“I’m sorry, Sheriff,” Dammers said, flustered. “I have a problem with 
women yelling at me.” 


“T suggest you stay away from the local newspaper office,” Perry 
recommended. “Can I get you anything?” 


Perry put a comradely hand on Dammers’s shoulder. The man glared 
at it as if it were a tarantula. Then he jumped away. 


“Sheriff Perry!” he said in alarm. “You are violating my territorial 
bubble.” 


“I’m sorry,” Perry replied, heading back toward the door. Bathrooms 
were clearly unhealthy places that night. He went back to the desk at 
which Lucy sat. 


“What happened to him?” she asked. 
“Um, he had to make a sudden pit stop,” Perry replied. 


“Well, I can remember exactly when he went to the bathroom,” she 
said, consulting her watch. “It was one thirty-seven in the morning and 
time for me to go home and get some sleep.” 


Perry sat back down and said, “In good time. First, let me say 
something about Frank Bannister. You’re still grieving. It’s very easy for 
someone like him to take advantage of you.” 


“You have such closed minds,” she replied. 


“T object,” Dammers said, walking stiffly across the room and 
planting himself a safe distance away. 


“Special Agent Dammers has many years of experience in the field of 
paranormal psychology,” Perry said. “Much of it was spent undercover 
with various cults and sects.” 


“T get all the fruity cases, Mrs. Lynskey,” Dammers said. 


“T’m glad you think I’m a fruity case,” Lucy replied. 


“Not you — Bannister. I’ve seen a lot of odd things in my time with 
the Bureau, but he’s one of the weirdest.” 


“The man has been very nice to me. He rid my house of ghosts, for 
one thing.” 


“That’s ridiculous,” Dammers said. 


“No, it’s true. They were tossing furniture around as if it were made 
out of balsa wood. Even my husband believed what he saw.” 


“Your late husband, you mean,” Dammers corrected. “Bannister 
seems to be associated with death.” 


“My late husband died of a heart attack. Are you also a medical 
doctor? Did you spend time in medical school when you weren’t 
underground in cults?” 


Dammers shifted his weight uncomfortably, and Perry said, “For 
God’s sake, sit down, Milton.” 


“T am more comfortable standing,” the man replied. 


“Agent Dammers is the government’s number-one man for... this 
type of inquiry,” Perry said. 


Lucy was growing impatient. “I still don’t see what possible interest 
the FBI could have in Frank.” 


At last Dammers looked at her, fixing her with an icy stare. “Mrs. 
Lynskey,” he snapped, “you know nothing about Frank Bannister. You 
claim he is a bona fide psychic, yet all I have heard is several minutes of 
ill-informed waffling.” 


Lucy stared daggers back at him. It was Sheriff Perry’s turn to be 
uncomfortable. He signaled it by shifting his weight in his chair. 


“On the third day of July 1984,” Dammers continued, “Frank 
Bannister — at that time a successful architect — came out of the Jesson’s 
sporting-goods store on Third and Garrett. He had just picked up a Ruger 
level-action twenty-two-caliber rifle. It had his name engraved on the 
barrel.” 


“Lots of people have guns,” she said. 


“Bannister would later claim that the weapon was intended for a rat 
infestation at the back of his property. His wife, Debra, was in the front 
seat of his car. Frank Bannister was agitated that morning.” 


Dammers’s voice had lowered somewhat, prompting Perry to say 
quietly, “You’re mumbling, Milton... I can’t hear a damn word you’re 
saying.” 


Speaking louder, the federal agent continued, “He’d just had a blazing 
argument with Jacob Platz, a builder, over the positioning of the 
foundation for his new house. It was twelve thirty-three pm, and their 
eighty-two Ford was seen heading into the hills. It was Holloway Road, to 
be exact. 


“That was the last time the couple was seen. Soon after, possibly 
twelve thirty-six or twelve thirty-seven, the car left the road on a tight 
corner. Presumably Bannister took the curve too fast.” 


“She was killed,” Lucy said softly. 


“Her body was found some fifteen yards from the car,’ Dammers 
continued. “She had sustained a single gunshot wound to the back of the 
head. She was killed execution style.” 


Lucy was horrified. 


“Bannister was picked up two hours later. He was wandering in the 
forest not far from the grounds of the old hospital. He claimed to have no 
recollection of the events — not even the car accident. The presumed 
murder weapon, his Ruger twenty-two, must have been very well hidden. 
To this day, it has never been found.” 


At this point Perry cut in, “Frank never went to trial,” he said. “There 
was no murder weapon, there were no witnesses, and he denied all 
knowledge. To be fair to the man, he was pretty torn up about it. He quit 
his job. He took to the bottle for a time and drank his money away.” 


Lucy took a deep breath and exhaled slowly. “You could make an 
argument for post-traumatic stress disorder,” she said. In that instant, 
though, it didn’t sound like she herself would be willing to so argue. 


“But do you know what was really bizarre?” Dammers asked, raising 
his voice, his eyes blazing. “Debra’s corpse had the number thirteen carved 


into its forehead.” 


Dammers traced the number thirteen on his own forehead, using his 
finger. 


Lucy was white. Dammers’s gaze cut into her. But she also 
remembered how Frank told Ray the number thirty-seven was tattooed on 
his forehead; she had seen nothing, but then Frank seemed to see so many 
more things than she did. 


“Thirteen is unlucky for some,” Dammers said. 


“Tt sure was for Debra Bannister,” Perry added. 


CaN 


The door of Magda Ravanski’s bedroom was all modern, befitting a 
city girl who had moved to the seaside without leaving all her past behind. 
The bedroom set was cream-colored Formica with round edges that gave 
the huge, seven-foot-high headboard, with its matching mirror, an Art 
Deco look. Each side of the bed had its own end table — actually a ledge 
that ran half the length of the mattress and contained such built-ins as a 
clock radio and a television. The right side ledge had as well a 
compartment that carried a selection of men’s cologne. The unmistakable 
message, one lost not even on Steve Bayliss, was that Magda didn’t like to 
sleep alone. 


The young reporter lay on the bed, sweating profusely. The lights 
were out in the room, and moonlight cast a silvery glow across his naked 
torso. 


Magda straddled him, then slipped off her brilliant red gown, 
revealing a provocative silk camisole. Tossing her hair around, she leaned 
hungrily toward him. 


“Did you really like my story about the water treatment plant?” he 
asked nervously. 


“Tt was brilliant,” she said. “You win the cub-reporter-of-the-year 
award. Now, would you like to go for a Pulitzer Prize>?” 


He tensed up as she plunged her face into his neck. “I know you only 
wanted nine hundred words,” he said. “But I couldn’t keep it to length.” 


“Length is never a problem for me,” she said, breathing heavily. 


Bayliss suddenly sat up, coughing. “Could I have a drink of water, 
please?” he asked. 


Magda frowned, but pulled her wrap back on and walked into the 
kitchen. Unseen by her, something peered into her kitchen window, 
watching her, and then shrinking back into the shadows as she glanced out. 


She dropped three ice cubes into a glass of water, then reached into 
the freezer for the bottle of Stolichnaya. She poured a healthy splash of 
vodka into the water. 


There was a creaking groan. She looked around as the kitchen wall 
bulged ever so slightly, then slipped back into its normal shape. Then cups 
began to rattle in the cupboard. 


Magda spun around, grabbing an ice pick and holding it up. But she 
could see nothing. 


Hearing a noise in the living room, she put down the glass but 
retained the ice pick. As she edged her way to the living room door, she 
asked, “Steve, is that you?” 


There was no reply, only another creaking. The far wall bulged out 
just as the kitchen wall had, making several framed photographs tilt 
crazily. 


“Who’s there?” Magda felt a rush of fear as the wall snapped back 
into place, sending two framed photos crashing to the floor. The glass in 
one of them shattered. 


She whirled around as something seemed to brush her shoulder, 
lashing out with the ice pick, trying to stab whatever was moving in on her, 
playing with her the way a cat plays with a mouse it intends to kill. 


Then whatever it was disappeared again into the wall, which bulged 
out to accept it. Magda moaned softly, genuinely frightened, and backed 
away down the hall toward the front door. En route she noticed that the 


paneling in the hall bulged out, just the way it had in the Bartlett House. 
The bulge began to follow Magda down the hall. Screaming, she turned 
and dashed to the front door and flung it open. 


She screamed again. Frank was standing there in the doorway. He 
forced his hand over her mouth, snatching the ice pick with his other hand. 


“Shut up,” he said urgently. “I’m not going to hurt you. I just want 
you to listen... will you listen to me?” 


Wide-eyed, Magda nodded. 


Frank released her, and she immediately backed down the hall, 
yelling, “Steve! Steve!” 


There was a frantic clumping and banging and then Bayliss ran out of 
the bedroom, hurriedly pulling on clothes. He gave Frank a terrified look. 


“Get out,” Frank snapped. 
Steve turned and fled the house, pulling on his shirt as he ran. 


Magda backed into the living room. “You sick bastard,” she spat. 
“I’m calling the police.” 


As she reached for the phone Bannister said, “The cops can’t save 
you, Magda — but maybe I can.” 


“What do you mean?” she asked, picking up the phone. 
“Was anything unusual just happening in here?” 


She laughed, drunkenly and bitterly. “Yes, my perfect evening was 
interrupted when the walls started moving in and out. Then you showed up 
and spoiled the party. You’re a freak, Bannister. I’ll see to it they put you 
in a cell and throw the key away.” 


Magda had just begun dialing the phone when the Reaper oozed out 
of the wall behind her. 


“Look out!” Frank gasped as the creature slid its hand into Magda’s 
chest. She gasped in pain and moaned, “What’s happening to me?” 


“Don’t fear the Reaper,” the dark spirit said in its silky, syrupy-sweet 
voice. 


Frank threw himself forward, grabbing Magda’s shoulders and 
hauling her away from the Reaper’s reach. But the creature spun around 


inhumanly fast, snarling at Frank the way a cornered animal snarls and 
snaps at its attacker. 


Frank took a punch at the thing, but his arm passed right through it. 
He tried again with the other hand, but that also slipped through the spirit. 
It was like punching a cloud. But with an almost casual sweep of its hand, 
the Reaper hit Frank in the chest and threw him against the wall. 


Undaunted, Frank lunged at the Reaper again. This time ignoring 
Bannister, the Reaper moved again on Magda. He walked right through 
Frank to get to her, and Bannister winced in pain at the sensation. The 
creature then reached down for the woman, who had fallen to the floor. 


Frank desperately tried to grab her ankles, meaning to haul her away 
from certain death. But seeing only him, not the dark spirit that was the 
real danger, she grabbed a floor lamp and smashed it against Frank’s head. 
He fell to the floor, stunned. 


The Reaper’s fingers slid into Magda’s chest one more time. This 
time they grabbed her heart and began to squeeze. She gasped in pain and 
would have died in that instant, but for an old and crusty voice that came 
from the living-room door. 


“Hey, son,” the Judge said. 


He staggered into the room, sweeping his long coat back to reveal a 
pair of rusty Colts. Still recovering from having been hit with the lamp, 
Frank could only watch as the Reaper spun around and snarled at the 
Judge. 


“Get ya filthy fingers outta the lady’s blouse,” the old lawman 
ordered, drawing both Colts at once. The house was filled with the roar of 
45s as the Judge pumped ghost bullets into the Reaper. 


The creature hissed and staggered back, reacting to the ghost bullets 
pumped into its body. It fell back into the living-room wall and 
disappeared. 


Frank looked up in pride and amazement at the Judge, who held his 
smoking six-guns aloft and blew the smoke off their barrels. 


“When ya got .45-caliber Colt Peacemakers, 1874, who needs a 
Magnum?” the Judge said proudly. 


ELEVEN 


Still unaware of the fact that she was being rescued, Magda screamed 
louder than ever. She scooped up the ice pick and swung it at Frank’s head 
even as he recovered from having been hit with the lamp. He rolled to one 
side as the ice pick came stabbing down into the carpet. 


“Damn,” she swore. 


“T’m trying to save you,” he said, scrambling to his feet. His head was 
throbbing. 


“Get out of my house!” she yelled, standing and coming at him again 
with the ice pick. He backed away. 


“You don’t understand. I think the killer responsible for these ‘heart 
attacks’ has picked you as his next victim.” 

“Tf anyone is a killer, it’s you!” She swung at him again, this time just 
missing his cheek. He kept backing away, until he found his back to the 
wall. 

“Please listen to me,” he pleaded. 


“T have a witness that you attacked me. This is it for you, Bannister. 
You’re going to spend the rest of your life in jail.” With that, she stabbed 
straight at him, missing his neck. The ice pick embedded itself in the wall 
and wouldn’t come out. 


“I’m sorry to have to do this the hard way,” Bannister said, cocking 
his arm and socking her. Stunned, she slumped into his arms. 


“T don’t know what I think about this caveman kind of courtship, 
son,” the Judge said, shaking his head. 


“Who’s talking about courtship? I’m trying to save her life” 
“She don’t look like she appreciates it too much.” 


Bannister said, “I’m sure if she could see you, everything would be 
clear. Come on, help me get her out to the car.” 


“Carry the lady yourself,” the Judge said. “I’m only here to ride 
shotgun.” 


Grumping, Frank swept Magda up into his arms and hurried her 
across the living room and down the hall to the front door. 


“Where do you think he’s gone?” Frank asked, fumbling the door 
open. 


“Who, that young whippersnapper I saw pullin’ his pants up? You 
scared him so much he must be halfway to Topeka by now.” 


“T don’t mean him. I mean the Reaper.” 
“He ain’t far, I can tell you that. Evil is never very far away.” 


Bannister carried Magda out the door and down the path to his car. He 
pushed her into the passenger’s seat, then ran around to the other side of 
the car and got behind the wheel. The Judge slipped through Magda and 
sat behind her, holding her arms from behind as she regained 
consciousness. 


Bannister started the engine and gunned it, and his car screeched onto 
the road, nearly sideswiping a black Mercury Tracer that was parked with 
its engine running. Ahead... under a ghostly streetlight, was the dark 
figure of the Reaper. He stood squarely in the middle of the road, an 
apparition that seemed to be defying Bannister to hit it. Frank grimly 
steered his car toward the creature. He had a lot on his mind and failed to 
notice that the Mercury had pulled out of its parking spot and was 
struggling to keep up with him. 


Meanwhile Magda struggled against the Judge’s unseen hands. 
“Where are you taking me?” 


“To safety, I hope.” 


“Who’s holding me?” She looked down and saw the impressions of 
invisible hands on her arms, then looked at Bannister with wild eyes. “I... 
I... ve got money,” she said. “Please don’t hurt me. Please, I’m sorry.” 


“I’m trying to save you,” Bannister said. 


“Tl put your ad back in the paper. I’ll even kill the astrology column. 
Bannister, I’1l do anything if you just stop this car and let me go.” 


The Reaper stood silently as Frank’s car bore down on it. He pulled 
his wooden scythe from beneath his cape, raised it, then tapped it firmly on 
the pavement. The steel blade swung out and up and locked in place with a 
click that Bannister swore he could hear a hundred yards away. 


The creature raised the scythe at the car. Frank hung on to the wheel 
with one hand and grabbed Magda’s head with the other. “Down!” he said, 
pushing her down and ducking. 


At the same time the Reaper swung his ghostly scythe at the Ford. 
The razor-sharp blade cut through the car, narrowly sweeping over Frank 
and Magda’s heads but chopping the Judge neatly in half just below the 
armpits. The top half of the Judge’s body tumbled onto the backseat. 


“Goddammit,” he swore. 


“Are you okay?” Frank yelled, seeing the bottom half of the Judge 
sitting alone on the seat. 


“T been better,” the Judge replied. 


“T’m not okay, what do you think?” Magda yelled from her position 
on the floor. 


Now the Reaper was running behind the car, leaping on the trunk and 
then climbing onto the roof. Bannister gunned the engine and the car 
speeded up, but the creature didn’t budge. It stood with its feet spread, 
cape billowing out behind it, slashing at the humans inside with the scythe. 


The blade sliced through the car without actually cutting the metal. It 
grazed Frank’s shoulder, drawing blood. He yelled out and clutched his 
shoulder, trying to steer the car with his other hand. Magda looked up, saw 
the blood oozing between Frank’s fingers, and began to scream. The car 
careened through the deserted streets of town and headed into the hills, in 
the direction of Bannister’s house. 


Frank was driving so fast and so wildly that he was soon leaving the 
Mercury in the dust. As Frank made a vicious, squealing one-hundred-and- 
twenty-degree turn onto a side street, the Mercury tried, and failed, to 
duplicate the move. It ran off the road and wiped out two garbage cans and 
a large basket of beer cans that had been put out for the morning recycling 
collection. The small car then came to rest in a vacant lot and stalled, its 
front wheels in a rut, jerking hard enough to release the air bag. Its driver, 


Steve Bayliss, was thrown against the back of the seat and had the air 
knocked out of him. Then the air bag refused to deflate, so he sat there, 
squeezed like a piece of salami between bag and seat, half-naked, stunned, 
and surrounded by empty beer cans. 


Frank drove like the wind, struggling to maintain control of both the 
car and the woman he was trying to save. Magda couldn’t see it, but the 
Reaper viciously twisted the scythe from side to side. Frank ducked the 
blade when he could, but he also had to steer the car, now traveling in a 
part-residential, part-wooded area above town. An occasional house light 
could be seen, but mostly the landscape consisted of moonlight and trees. 
The trees cast long slivers of moonlit shadow on the car and its unearthly 
rider, who kept slashing away at it with his monstrous weapon. 


Then the blade passed through the car seats and hooked Frank under 
the chin. Gasping, he let go of the wheel and clutched at the blade with 
both hands. Unconsciously, he also pushed down on the gas pedal as his 
car squealed onto familiar territory — Holloway Road, the scene of 
Debra’s death. 


Seeing he had caught a victim, the Reaper pulled up on the scythe. 
The blade began to cut into Frank’s throat. 


“Hold on, son,” the Judge, now a disembodied head and shoulders, 
yelled. He reached forward and yanked one of his ghostly six-guns from its 
holster, which was still strapped to his lower half in the front seat. 


He aimed up through the roof and shot blindly. The Reaper howled in 
pain and tumbled off the roof. 


Frank looked ahead and his eyes widened as he recognized where he 
was and thought he saw — or maybe it was something he had seen years 
before when it was Debra in the car with him — a log lying across the 
road. Magda screamed just the way Debra screamed years before as Frank 
grabbed the wheel with one hand and hauled it round, sending the Judge 
spinning out the car window. 


The car roared off the road and crashed through the undergrowth, 
bouncing down a steep bank and into a patch of woods. It glanced off a 
couple of trees, then hit an open area covered with pine needles and spun 
around on the slippery surface. At last the Ford came to rest against a big 
old oak. 


The forest floor was lit with shadowy moonlight. The shapes of trees 
loomed out of the darkness. The car had stalled when it spun around, and 
now Sat there creaking and steaming. Madga desperately scrambled out of 
the wreck. She was battered and bruised, and her expensive robe was 
covered with dust and dirt from the floor of Frank’s car. 


Frank came to at the wheel, shaking his head and feeling to see if the 
scythe had cut into his throat; it hadn’t, at least not far enough to draw 
blood. 


Then he spotted Magda Ravanski staggering to her feet in the pine- 
needle-strewn clearing. “Magda!” he called out. 


She looked fearfully at him, then got her balance and began to run. 


Frank kicked open the door and got out of the car and tried to follow 
her, but his legs gave way and he collapsed in a heap, gasping for breath. A 
memory flashed before his eyes — Debra crawling out of the car ten years 
earlier, calling his name and crying. 


Magda half ran, half stumbled away from the car. She couldn’t see 
anything but moonlight and shadows, and the forest floor was rough 
beneath her bare feet. She was drunk and frightened and feeling very 
alone, and every shadow seemed to move, every tree appeared to be a 
demon of some kind. Then, ahead of her, the unspeakable occurred. The 
Reaper oozed out of a tree, opening his cape to gather her in as she rushed 
toward him, unaware. 


“No!” Frank cried out. 


He scrambled to his feet and rushed to save Magda — or was it to 
save Debra? Dazed and confused as he was, the two accidents, ten years 
apart, were becoming one in his mind. 


“Debra!” he called out as the Reaper thrust its hand into Magda’s 
chest and squeezed. She stopped in her tracks, a surprised and dazed look 
on her face. 


Frank reached her then, grabbed her around the shoulders, and tried to 
pull her away from the Reaper’s grasp. There was a distant rumble, and a 
flash of fire from the muzzle of a gun. Frank let go of Magda and fell to 
the ground. He grabbed his head, as if in excruciating pain. Then there was 


a thud as Magda’s body hit the ground next to him. Images spun in his 
head, and he saw Debra’s body falling beside him. 


He looked around in a daze. The Reaper was gone, and Magda’s 
corpse lay on the ground next to him. 


White light suddenly flooded down from the sky and onto Magda. 
The vertical beam of intense light parted the trees and extended as far as 
the eye could see, finally disappearing into a thicket of storm clouds that 
had appeared in the otherwise clear and moonlit sky. 


Magda’s spirit rose from her body. Sensing this wasn’t going to be 
one of those peaceful acceptances of the corridor, Frank backed away. 


“You killed me,” she yelled. “You killed me, you bastard.” 


Bannister shook his head as Magda began to drift away, up the 
corridor of light, her stream of invective never letting up. Frank stared 
helplessly up the corridor at her. 


“You’re sick,” she yelled. “This is how you get your kicks, huh? You 
like to kill people? Did it feel good killing me... huh? Did it feel good 
killing your wife? Everybody knows you did it, Bannister. You’re a 
murderer!” 


The corridor of light finally vanished, silencing Magda forever. 


Disoriented, Frank stumbled forward, away from the awful scene. 
Once he regained his balance, he began to run... faster and faster through 
the thick Maine coastal pine forest until at last he let out a long and 
harrowing cry that reached out toward the heavens, following the corridor 
of light that had been appearing all too often in his life. 


Deputy Fred Gilman was on his way back to the station after a long 
day of answering routine calls. He was tired, hungry, and had his fill of 
family fights, screaming kids, vandalous teenagers, and speeding drunks 
on the coastal highway when he was flagged down by an upset citizen. 


“Tt must be the full moon,” he said as he braked to a halt in the middle 
of the road. He shone his spotlight in the citizen’s face just to show him 
who was boss. The gesture might have been warranted in any case; the 
man was unshaven, wearing only baggy brown pants and an athletic 
undershirt, and had a gut the size of a suitcase. 


“Can I help you, sir?” Gilman asked, rolling down his window just far 
enough to allow communication. 


“You shoulda seen it, Officer.” 


“It’s been a long day, sir,” Gilman replied with a sigh. “Believe me 
when I tell you I’ve seen it all.” 


“These two cars were drag-racing or something. They came outta the 
town and were going like bats out of hell when one of them runs off the 
road and lands in that vacant lot over there.” 


He pointed at the Mercury, which was still sitting with its front 
wheels in the ditch and its air bag deployed. 


“Is anyone dead in it?” Gilman asked. 


“What, do you expect me to go over there and risk my life?” the man 
said. “The streets are full of crazy people these days.” 


“So I hear. Where’d the other car go?” 


“Tt made the hairpin turn onto Bailey Road, the tires squealing like 
crazy, and took off.” 


“How long ago was this?” Gilman asked. 


“About twenty minutes,” the man said. “I tell you, Officer, every 
night it’s something else — speeding drunks, kids with the radios 
blasting...” 


“Tl check it out, sir, thank you.” 


The man walked about fifty feet back in the direction of his house and 
stood with hands on his hips, apparently waiting to see if any more 
fireworks were in the offing that night. 


Gilman put the car back in gear and drove into the lot and up behind 
the Mercury. He put the high beams on, switched on the red lights, and 
called into headquarters to run the Mercury’s plates. From the safety of his 
squad car, Gilman could see Bayliss’s head squished between the air bag 
and the headrest. He could also see the halo of beer cans that surrounded 
the car. 


“Another goddamm drunk,” he said. 


Within a minute, Gilman got his reply over the radio. 


“The reporter, huh,” he said, picking up his flashlight and getting out 
of the car. 


Gilman walked around the Mercury, inspecting it, then shone his 
flashlight in the driver’s-side window. Bayliss strained to turn his head 
toward the light, pushing hard against the air bag. He pressed his face 
against the window and stared balefully at the deputy. 


“Can you lower the window, sir?” Gilman asked. 


“Oh. The window.” Bayliss turned the crank and the window slipped 
down, tugging down the soft skin of his cheek as it did so. 


“Are you hurt?” the deputy asked. 
“Um... I don’t think so. Can you make this bag deflate.” 
“What do you want me to do, shoot it?” 


Bayliss’s eyes went wider than they were already. It was then that 
Gilman noticed the man was naked from the waist up. The deputy sighed, 
took a penknife from his pocket, and poked a hole in the bag. It deflated 
with a huge hissing sound; the bag disappeared a moment later with a 
flatulent sound that brought a faint smile to Gilman’s lips. 


“Have you been drinking, Mr. Bayliss?” he asked then. 


Flustered, the young man said, “I... uh, had a glass of claret back at 
the restaurant.” 


“How big a glass?” 
“About that big,” Bayliss replied, gesturing with his fingers. 
“What about these beer cans I see all around?” 


“Beer cans?” Bayliss craned his neck out the car window. “Oh,” he 
replied. “They must have been in one of the garbage cans I ran over.” 


Gilman looked around and spotted the objects in question, both 
flattened like flounders on the weeds and rough grass. He said, “I have a 
report you were drag-racing.” 


“Drag-racing? That’s crazy. I mean, that’s crazy, sir. I was following a 
lead.” 


“What’s that?” 


“I’m a reporter for the Gazette,” Bayliss said proudly. 
“T’m aware of that.” 


“And I was following a suspect. I mean, I was keeping an eye on 
someone I may write a story about.” 


Gilman thought for a moment, then said, “Would that be a story like 
‘Sheriff’s Office Wastes Taxpayers’ Money’ ?” 


Bayliss’s breath caught in his throat. The deputy had read some of his 
stories. 


“Or maybe like ‘Is Sheriff Fatty Fit for Office?’” 
Bayliss was momentarily speechless. 
“Was it a story like that?” Gilman asked. 


“No, sir. This is a big investigative piece I’m writing about all these 
suspicious deaths around town.” 


“And you were doing this without a shirt on?” 


Bayliss then realized he had only gotten half-dressed when he fled 
Magda’s house. He looked down at himself and realized that his belt was 
unbuckled and he had put on his dress shoes without socks. 


“Tt’s kind of hard to explain, Officer,” he said. 
“T don’t doubt it. But try, anyway.” 
“You see, I was undercover and — ” 


Bayliss stopped his narrative after realizing he couldn’t say where he 
was undercover — at Magda’s house — without spilling the beans about 
what he was doing there. Furthermore, he would go to the guillotine before 
admitting that Frank Bannister chased him out of his boss’s bed when he 
was buck naked and sent him running into the night. And another thing, 
what did Frank do with Magda, anyway? Whatever it was, Bayliss didn’t 
want to be implicated in it. He also didn’t want the publisher of the 
Gazette, an old friend of his grandfather’s and a deacon of the church, to 
find out what Magda and he had been doing — or not doing — in her 
apartment. 


It was all so complicated and he was so young. He decided then that 
the only thing he could do was stick to his story and offer no details. Then 


he could only pray for a big scoop on the murder story, one that would 
resuscitate his reputation. 


“Well, Clark Kent, I’m waiting to hear the rest,” Gilman said. 


“T can’t tell you any more without compromising my journalistic 
ethics,” Bayliss said. 


Gilman was unmoved. He said, “Just who was in that other car?” 
“T can’t tell you that without revealing my sources.” 


“Okay, Mr. Bayliss.” The deputy sighed, realizing that his long day 
was about to get longer. “Step out of the car and assume the position.” 


“You mean?” Bayliss said, shocked. 


“T mean that I’m going to ask you to take a Breathalyzer test. If you 
fail that, you’ll be spending the night as a guest of the county.” 


Lor 


Dawn always seems to come an hour earlier to towns on the East 
Coast, especially those where you can stand on the shore and pretend 
you’re looking all the way to England, Ireland, or Spain. With no 
mountains or even trees to stand between the sun and sleeping eyes, dawn 
arrives quickly and brightly. The first rays of this particular one were 
bombarding the Venetian blinds of the sheriff’s office when Lucy finally 
read and signed her statement. Perry and Dammers watched with 
expressions that showed less than satisfaction. Despite their best efforts, 
they had failed to convince her that Frank Bannister was either a wife 
murderer, a serial killer, or the devil incarnate. 


“There,” she said, dating the paper and handing back the ballpoint pen 
that bore the logo of the local Chucky Cheese. “Are you happy now?” 


“T’d be happier still if you saw the light about Bannister,” Dammers 
said. 


“I know you think he’s Ted Bundy or something, but he’s not. He’s a 
good and decent man who has had some bad breaks.” 


“Whatever you say. If Bannister attempts any form of contact — ” 


“Any form of contact?” she asked. “What are you suggesting, that 
he’ll reach out to me through the spirit world? That I’ll be staring into my 
teacup after breakfast and the leaves will spell out ‘help me?’” 


She glared at Dammers and Perry, who added, “We mean, if he calls 
you or shows up at your door.” 


“T’m not going to help you catch him,” she said. 
“He won’t get far. We’ve got the county line covered.” 


“T sincerely doubt we will see Mr. Bannister in the near future,” 
Dammers said, using one of those tones of voice meant to show that the 
information being stated was absolutely reliable. “The man is resourceful 
beyond anything you can comprehend.” 


At that moment Frank walked into the sheriff’s office, embarrassing 
half a dozen deputies who had been looking for him all night. Sheriff Perry 
saw him first, walking calmly up to the reception desk. One of the deputies 
standing out there reached for his weapon, but Sheriff Perry pushed by 
Dammers and rushed out to where Frank stood quietly by the reception 
desk. 


“Hello, Frank,” he said. 
“Hello, Walt.” 
“We been looking for you.” 


Frank raised his hand. “I’ve come to report that Magda Ravanski’s 
body is lying near my car, off Holloway Road.” 


Sheriff Perry’s eyes narrowed. “Did you have anything to do with her 
death, Frank?” 


Bannister stared at Perry. He looked tired and defeated. The old fire 
he had when he fought the Reaper was gone, perhaps forever. Frank 
looked like he just wanted some peace and quiet, and maybe a jail cell 
wasn’t such a bad place to find it. 


“I... 1 don’t know,” he said quietly. 


Milton Dammers peered at Frank intently with his piercing black 
eyes. Lucy hurried out of the squad room and into the reception area. 
Rushing to Frank, she took hold of his hand. “Are you okay?” she asked, 
reaching up and touching his cheek with her other hand. 


Frank shook his head. 
“Can I talk to him alone for a minute?” 
“T wouldn’t advise that,” Dammer said. 


“Maybe not,” Perry replied. “But this is still my town, and until Frank 
Bannister crosses a state line, robs a bank, commits wire fraud, or threatens 
the life of the president of the United States, the FBI has no jurisdiction.” 


“You invited me into the case.” 


“As an adviser, Agent Dammers, and I can invite you out if I damn 
well feel like it. Now let’s all step back and let these two people have a few 
minutes of conversation alone.” 


“Thank you, Sheriff,” Lucy said. 


When she and Frank were at last alone, she moved closer to him and 
held both his hands so they could talk privately. 


“What happened?” she asked softly. 
“T went to her house. I was trying to save her.” 
“Save her from what?” 


“From the same... thing... that’s responsible for the other deaths in 
town, including Ray’s.” 


“Ray’s? This thing killed Ray? You can see it?” 


He nodded. “But I can’t stop it. I tried in the case of Magda, but it’s 
too fast and strong. It’s so overwhelming that I have to wonder...” 


“Wonder what?” 


Tears were in his eyes. “Oh, I don’t know, Lucy. I saw Debra back 
there, had a flashback to what happened that night. I saw Magda dying just 
like she did, in the same spot even, and I wonder if it’s...” 


“Tf it’s what?” 


“Tf it’s really some overwhelming, unearthly force... or if it’s me.” 


“What, that you’re a murderer? Is that what you’re wondering? Frank, 
you’ve been through a tremendous shock. You need to see a doctor.” 


“What I need is sleep,” he said. Lucy sensed that he was beginning to 
shut down his emotions. She hoped it was just for the night. 


Perry and Dammers came back to them then, with Perry saying, “you 
two have had enough time. Boys?” 


Two deputies suddenly stepped in behind Bannister and cuffed his 
hands behind his back. 


“What are you doing?” Lucy asked. “Are you arresting him?” 
“Go home, Mrs. Lynskey,” Dammerts said. 


“Frank, you need a lawyer. I’ll call one for you. In the meantime 
don’t say anything.” 


It was then that he turned to her with sad eyes. “You don’t understand, 
Lucy. For your own good, just leave me alone.” 


As Dammers heard these words a malicious little grin flickered across 
his lips. 


As soon as Lucy left the building, Perry took Bannister down the hall 
to be booked. The procedure was simple enough. He had to fill out and 
sign three forms, empty the contents of his pockets into several manila 
envelopes for safekeeping, and then have his fingerprints taken. 


After this, he was led into the part of the building where the cells 
were located. Only one was occupied that morning, and Bannister was put 
into the cell next to it. He stood silently, looking at the wall until the 
deputy went away, and then he sat on the bunk and stared sadly at the 
floor. It was only after ten or fifteen minutes that he became aware that the 
occupant of the adjacent cell was staring at him. 


“Mr. Bannister,” Steve Bayliss said, “is that you?” 


Frank swiveled his head far enough in the direction from which the 
sound came to recognize the young reporter. Then he went back to looking 
at the floor. 


“Tt is you, isn’t it?” 


“And the Pulitzer Prize for investigative reporting goes to... 
Bannister said dully. 


“What did they arrest you for?” 

“Murdering your boss,” Bannister said, again without emotion. 
“Magda... dead?” 

“Well, if she ain’t, she never will be.” 

“Wow... I mean, that’s awful. Did you do it?” 


“T dunno, kid. It’s been a long night and I really need to get some 
sleep.” 


He lay back on the bunk and swung his feet off the floor, bringing 
them down onto the paper-thin mattress hard enough to set the springs 
squeaking. 


“How could you not know if you killed someone?” 


“Life ain’t as simple as it looks,” Bannister said. “I went to her house 
to save her life. I failed. Now they’re saying I killed her. Well, in a sense I 
guess they’re right. Look, I don’t mean to be inhospitable, but right about 
now my life sucks and I don’t give a shit what happens. I’m very confused. 
Does that help you any?” 


“Help me... oh, you mean with my story? Sure, yeah. I’m right on top 
of things.” 


“That wasn’t the way it looked last night,” Bannister said. Even in the 
semidarkness and without looking, Frank could feel the kid blush. “I 
shouldn’t have said that. I can’t seem to do anything right lately.” 


Bayliss said, “About Magda... she is... she was, I don’t know, a 
little...” 


“She was a great white shark, kid. One day you’ll come to see that I 
did you a favor. My suggestion to you is find yourself a nice cheerleader 
your own age. Someone who’s a cashier at the 7-Eleven or something.” 


“T wasn’t looking... she made me go home with her.” 


“T’m sorry she’s dead,” Bannister said. “You could nail her for sexual 
harassment. Say, what are you in jail for, anyway?” 


“Drunk driving,” Bayliss said dejectedly. “But I only had one glass of 
claret.” 


“After the night you had, I’d get drunk, too. But I wouldn’t drive. Are 
you getting out anytime soon?” 


Bayliss went to look at his watch, then realized the police had taken it 
away from him. 


“My dad is going to bail me out. But he can’t do it until he gets back 
on land. He owns a lobster boat.” Bayliss laughed bitterly. “Maybe I 
should go back to working on the boat with him.” 


“No lobster has claws as sharp as Magda’s,” Frank said, looking at 
the ceiling. 

“Where were you taking her last night?” 

“To save her life. But I blew it.” 

“T was trying to follow you.” 


“T have one more thing to say, kid. Never try to follow in my 
footsteps. Go back and work on the lobster boat first.” 


“You could be right. Maybe I don’t have the stomach for the 
newspaper business.” 


“If you get drunk on one glass of claret, you sure as hell don’t,” 
Bannister said. “Look... I got to get some sleep. To tell the truth, I can’t 
tell right from wrong or up from down anymore. Do you mind?” 


“No... I’m sorry I bothered you.” 
“Sorry I wrecked your evening, kid,” Bannister said. 


Bayliss kept quiet and watched as Frank continued to stare at the 
ceiling, falling deeper and deeper into a funk. At last he was asleep. Soon 
Bayliss, too, was asleep in his cell. 


The same dawn that broke over the sheriff’s office brought daylight to 
Holloway Road. The Judge awoke not too long after sunrise; he had been 
sleeping in a hollow by the side of the road, one of those ditches road 
crews left behind on mountain roads so sudden rainfall would have a place 
to collect and run down the hill. The Judge’s dog, Rustler, was licking his 
master’s face. 


The Judge’s eyes flickered open just as Rustler took a grip on the old 
emanation’s scraggly goatee. 


Groggily, the Judge pushed the animal away. “Not now, boy,” he said. 
“How’d you find me?” 
The dog wagged its ghostly tail. 


“Oh, come through the woods from Frank’s house, did you? That was 
some night me and the boys had. We could have used your help.” 


He tried to stand, only to remember that he’d lost the lower half of his 
body. 

“Goddammit, somebody’s stolen me vitals.” The Judge gestured to 
Rustler. “Here, boy. You come back here, Rustler.” 


The ghost dog returned obediently and stood while the Judge pulled 
himself onto his pet’s back. Sitting astride Rustler, he looked like a weird, 
legless jockey. 


“Take me to the cemetery, boy,” the Judge said wearily. 


He urged Rustler forward, and the ghost dog carried his master away. 
“Tt looks like our friend Frank is gonna need some help,” the Judge told his 
dog. “And you and me got to see who we can round up.” 


TWELVE 


It was late morning in the Lynskey household. Lucy had finally gotten 
home, after a stop off at the bagel shop to pick up breakfast, and was 
standing in the shower unwinding as the torrents of steaming-hot water 
poured over her. She had just shampooed her hair and was rinsing 
conditioner from her eyes when she suddenly froze. She stared at the glass 
of the shower stall. 


The letter L was being drawn in the condensation by an invisible 
finger. Lucy backed away from the glass as the letters U, C, and Y 
followed. 


“Ray?” she asked nervously. “Are you here?” 
The word yes appeared in the condensation. 


Irritably, she said, “Are you in the shower with me?” Covering up as 
best she could with a washcloth and a shampoo bottle, she said, “Get out 
and wait outside for me.” 


Ray walked through the door and a moment later pressed his face 
against the glass. His face was invisible, but the shape of squashed, 
distorted lips, nose, and forehead were clearly visible against the steamed- 
up glass. His mouth moved as if he were talking. 


Lucy gasped and rushed out of the shower stall. 


Covering herself with a towel, she yelled, “You go wait in the living 
room.” 


Ray said, to himself, for she couldn’t hear him, “Come on, honey, this 
is me we’re talking about. I’ve seen your body before. I love your body. 
And God knows we’ve taken showers together before. I can remember that 
time you... well, you get the picture.” 


Still covered by the towel, she strode into the bedroom and started 
pulling on clothes. 


Suddenly she yelled, “Get outta here, Ray.” 


The window blinds pulled down. The key turned in the lock. And the 
shape of Ray pressed into the bed. The pillow creased. The sheet indented 
as the invisible Ray patted the bed firmly with his hand. 


Lucy shook her head as she pulled her jeans on. “Get off my bed. Yes, 
you heard me right: my bed. I own it all now and I mean to hang on to it. I 
could be living a lot better except you blew that sixteen thousand I 
entrusted you with.” 


Ray got off the bed. His impression disappeared. He looked around 
the room, cataloging the changes she had made since his demise. 


Again unheard, he said, “Where’s my rowing machine? Where are my 
clothes.” He prowled around, pulling open drawers. “Where did all those 
black panties come from? You always wore pink or white.” 


Although Lucy couldn’t see or hear him, she got the last message. 
She slammed her panty drawer on his hand. He howled with pain, even 
though his hand passed through the wood and the pain was mostly 
psychological. 


“Keep your hands outta my drawers, Ray. If you want to get your 
rocks off, take the bus to Portland and haunt your nineteen-year-old 
aerobics instructor.” 


Ray stood in the center of the room, looking disconsolate. His 
appearance was more decomposed than it had been when he first became 
an emanation. Ectoplasm was running down his face. 


“T don’t want you around me,” she said, searching the room for her 
car keys. “I don’t want you in this house. I’m a widow, Ray. Leave me the 
hell alone.” 


With that, she stormed out of the house, locking the door behind her 
and shouting over her shoulder, “I have to go to work. Somebody has to 
support this household, and you sure didn’t contribute much. Remember, I 
want you out of here. And don’t slam the door when you leave!” 


She got into her car and turned the key. Caught off guard, Ray had to 
run to keep up with her, slipping through the passenger’s-side door in an 


awkward movement. Clearly, he hadn’t yet gotten the hang of the 
emanation stuff. 


As Lucy drove along he said, “Okay, it’s my fault. I screwed up. But 
deep down, you know we have a great relationship, don’t we, honey?” 


She didn’t hear a word he said. She was lost in thought, a fact that 
caused her to fail to notice the Mercury Tracer following her at a discreet 
distance. 


Ray tossed up his hands. “Honey,” he said, “it’s just that lately... I 
don’t feel you’ve been giving it one hundred percent.” 


Lucy drove on, oblivious to his presence. 


“I know I haven’t always been the perfect husband,” he continued. 
“And maybe you could have done better than me, you being a doctor and 
all. I mean, how many doctors are married to personal trainers? By all 
rights you should have married a top doctor at one of the big medical 
centers, a urologist or something. And that’s what your mother always 
wanted you to do. I can remember those conversations like they happened 
yesterday.” 


She made the turn into the parking lot of the Fairwater Medical 
Center and pulled into the parking spot marked with a sign reading DR. L. 
LYNSKEY. 


The medical center was a smallish, white stucco building on the 
outskirts of the business district. It was office for several specialists in 
obstetrics and gynecology, internal medicine, and_ reproductive 
endocrinology and fertility. It had a large cryolab with walk-in freezer 
space large enough to accommodate the center’s growing in vitro 
fertilization program, as well as a well-equipped medical testing lab. 


With Ray tagging along, Lucy hurried through the back door and 
along a busy corridor — stopping every ten feet, it seemed, to accept the 
condolences of one or another staff member or patient — until she got to 
the reception desk. 


“Hi, Mary,” she said to the combination receptionist and insurance 
biller. 


“Dr. Lynskey, what are you doing here?” the older woman asked. 


“T needed to do something. It was tough sitting around the house.” 
“I know, dear. You must miss your husband so.” 

“She does, I can feel it,” Ray said, but of course no one heard him. 
“The house must feel so empty,” Mary continued. 


“Actually, it seems crowded to me right about now,” Lucy said, 
thinking of Ray’s ghost. 


“What do you mean?” he asked. 


Mary said, “I’m sure that if you do something like buy new furniture, 
the house will seem all fresh and new to you.” 


“T was thinking of doing that,” Lucy said. “For one thing, the bed 
reminds me of Ray.” 


“You poor thing. You should put it right out in the street and let the 
garbage men pick it up.” 


“That’s an idea.” 


“Or else you could hold a yard sale. That’s the best way to get rid of 
old junk. And there’s another good thing about it...” 


“What’s that?” Lucy asked. 
“You might meet a few fellas.” 


Ray turned green. This was a prospect he didn’t want to face, being 
an emanation forced to watch his widow get on with her love life. 


“She doesn’t need anyone new,” he said. “She has me.” 
“You know, I think that’s a good idea,” Lucy said. 


“I knew you'd like it, Dr. Lynskey, we’ve been so worried about you 
ever since we heard what happened to your husband. All I can say is, thank 
God you’re all right.” 


“Aw, that’s nice of you to say.” Lucy hugged the receptionist. “Now, 
is Dr. Kamins in?” 


“Yes, he is, Dr. Lynskey. He’s in the cryolab.” 


Lucy headed down a flight of stairs, then walked into the cryolab as 
Dr. Henry Kamins, a middle-aged man with a kindly face, emerged from a 


small, walk-in freezer carrying a tray of frozen test tubes. He closed the 
door carefully, and was surprised to see Lucy walk in. 


“Lucy! How are you?” he asked, putting the tray down on a stainless- 
steel bench that was topped, here and there, with various sorts of medical 
diagnostic equipment. 


“T’m okay, Henry.” 
They hugged. 
“Have you recovered from the funeral and wake yet?” 


“Not really. The police have been horrible. They kept me up all night 
asking questions.” 


“Questions? About what?” 

“They think Frank Bannister has something to do with these recent 
deaths — including, I suppose, Ray’s.” 

Kamins laughed. “That’s absurd.” 

“IT know. I was there when Ray had his heart attack, and I wasn’t able 
to revive him. And you read the autopsy — massive coronary. So I don’t 


know what they’re talking about. But anyway, Frank Bannister is 
suspected in the death of Magda Ravanski early this morning.” 


“She’s dead? What a loss.” Kamins did not sound especially grief- 
stricken. 


Lucy smiled. “I know she was a favorite of yours.” 


“IT know she nearly shut us down by printing that phony story that we 
were transplanting the wrong embryo into the right woman, and so on. We 
proved her reporter was wrong and she still wouldn’t retract. The case is 
still on the court’s agenda, but you can’t win. If you sue the press, they 
only think you’re trying to cover something up. How did Magda die?” 


“They didn’t tell me.” 


“So, Lucy, why are you here? I thought I told you to take a couple of 
weeks off.” 


“T thought I’d catch up on some paperwork.” 


“You know that can wait. Why don’t you go to Europe for a week, see 
Paris?” 


“Too expensive.” 


“Go to Boston, then. Or New York. Catch a few shows and have a 
couple of nights on the town.” 


“Tt all seems like a waste, considering I really enjoy my work.” 


“Have it your way.” Kamins shrugged. “Maybe work is the best 
therapy. Let me know if there’s anything you need.” 


Soon she was upstairs in her office, poring over paperwork. She put 
on a disc of Beethoven piano sonatas and closed her door, letting the music 
and the solitude bathe her. Before too long, she forgot about the possibility 
that Ray could be there with her, and as a matter of fact, he was, at that 
very moment, pacing back and forth in front of her desk ranting and 
raving. 


“J just don’t understand why you won’t pay any attention to me,” he 
said. “Is it the way I look? Is it this ectoplasmic stuff?” 


He wiped a goop of slimy ectoplasm off his face. “Does it turn you 
off?” he asked. “Honey... come on, honey — you’re not listening to me. 
Lucy!” 


He yelled. “Lucy! You gotta listen!” 


Furious, Ray swept his arm across her desk, sending her papers flying 
onto the floor. Startled, she sat back. 


At that moment the phone rang. Lucy composed herself and picked it 
up. 
“Hello. Dr. Lynskey speaking.” 


“This is Patricia Bartlett,” the voice on the other end replied. “I... I’m 
sorry, I’m nervous. I haven’t used the phone for a long time.” 


Lucy tensed up. “Patricia Bartlett?” she asked cautiously. “Of Bartlett 
House, up there on the hill?” 


“Yes, that’s me.” 


Lucy cleared her throat. “You don’t sound nervous, Patricia. How can 
I help?” 


The only furniture in the sheriff’s interrogation room were three 
folding chairs and a plain folding conference table. Frank was seated at the 


latter facing Perry; Dammers was standing in the doorway. More for 
psychological effect than anything else, a single light burned beneath a 
conical aluminum shade suspended from the ceiling. 


“There has been a destructive force unleashed on this town such as I 
have never seen.” Dammers waved a fistful of files as he spoke. 


“I know,” Bannister said blankly, looking at nobody in particular. He 
seemed to have picked up Dammer’s trait of avoiding eye contact, such 
was the state he was in. 


“We have a body count of twenty-six.” 


Sheriff Perry raised his eyebrows. “That’s one hell of a bunch of 
people,” he said. “We get less than that at most Thursday Rotary lunches.” 


“You’re a very dangerous man, Mr. Bannister,” Dammers said. 


“Wait a minute,” Perry cut in. “You’re not suggesting that Frank is 
responsible for killing twenty-six people?” 


“You’re way out of your depth, Sheriff Perry,” Dammers said. “Please 
leave.” 


“T’ll leave when this local matter is officially declared a federal case,” 
Perry said. “In case you hadn’t noticed, Dammers, the Constitution of the 
United States says that rights not specifically granted to Washington are 
reserved for the states. And that includes the right to investigate murders 
that don’t involve state lines, federal officials, or the abrogation of 
someone’s civil rights.” 


“You don’t want to butt heads with me, Perry,” Dammers said. “This 
is bigger than the Constitution of the United States.” 


“That’s what Nixon said — before they ran him out of office,” 
Bannister chimed in. 


“Frank Bannister is my prisoner,” Perry insisted. 


Red with rage, Dammers reached into his jacket and pulled out his 
FBI badge. He held it aloft while staring, as was his habit, at the floor. 


He said, “By the power invested in me by the president of the United 
States, I am telling you to get the hell outta this room.” 


Perry frowned, but stood and headed for the door. “This isn’t the end 
of it, Dammers,” he said. “I’ll be talking to the town attorney and will get 
back to you.” 


He left the room, slamming the door behind him. Dammers slid his 
badge back into his jacket and paced the room. 


“Have you ever heard of Nina Kulagina?” he asked. 


“On March ten, 1970, Nina Kulagina used her mind power to stop the 
beat of a frog’s heart. The record of this experiment is in the form of a 
cardiogram currently held in the files of Professor Genady Sergeyev in 
Leningrad. As Sergeyev interpreted the cardiogram, the heart seemed to 
experience a sudden flare-up of electrical activity. The heart imploded, the 
arteries burst, and all because Nina Kulagina wanted the animal dead.” 


Frank slowly looked up at Dammers. 
“T don’t kill people,” he said tersely. 


“There are many other examples throughout history,” Dammers 
insisted. “There was a child who could start fires, a psychic who could 
predict a death to within minutes, an Obeya priest who could cook a fish 
by talking to it.” 


“T’ve always dreamed of having the ability to erase my signature on 
checks after I’ve cashed them,” Bannister said. 


“This is not a joke,” Dammers said. 


“Wouldn’t you like the ability to start your car by thinking about it? 
Telekinesis is fun to think about and the stuff of much legend, but all in all 
it’s the Clever Hans Effect.” 


“Who is Clever Hans?” Dammers asked, suspecting a spy or worse. 


“A horse in nineteenth-century Germany whose master honestly 
believed he could do math by tapping with his hoof. This was not a circus 
sideshow; it wasn’t a money-making enterprise at all, just pure science. 
Well, it took them years, but they finally worked it out that Clever Hans 
was getting unconscious cues from his master. He couldn’t solve the 
problems when he couldn’t see his master.” 


“Get to the point,” Dammers snapped. 


“The point is that if you take Madame Kulagina out of her salon, or 
wherever she operated from, in Leningrad, and put her in Times Square, 
her mental powers plus a token would get her on the subway. Most 
parapsychology, paraphysiology, call it what you will, is — and my 
apologies to Clever Hans — horseshit. What I have encountered — what I 
encounter every day, even when I don’t want to, is the afterlife, and whole 
religions have been built around that. It isn’t bending spoons, Special 
Agent Dammers.” 


Dammers sighed, then looked Bannister in the eye for a fleeting 
moment before returning his attention to the checkered pattern on the floor. 
“You’re a murderer and I won’t let you weasel out of it.” 


“Most of the billions of people on this planet believe in an afterlife,” 
Bannister said. “I simply am in the position to know what it looks like. I 
see what comes after death, Dammers. I don’t kill people.” 


“There’s a part of me that believes that,” Dammers said. “But there’s 
another part of you, Frank, that’s out of control — your destructive 
impulse.” 


“T have seen a figure in a cape,” Frank insisted. “I have seen it reach 
into people’s chests and squeeze their hearts.” 

“Who was it?” 

Frank shook his head. 

“Who was it!” Dammers yelled. 

“Death,” Frank said quietly. 

“Who?” 

“Death. The Grim Reaper. The Soul Collector. There are dozens of 
names.” 


Dammer’s face remained impassive. “I can communicate with the 
other side,” Frank said slowly. “You of all people should appreciate this. I 
can see spirits. I don’t know why and I don’t always understand it.” 


If Bannister expected understanding or even patience, he was to be 
disappointed. For Dammers snapped, “You think you’re so unique, don’t 
you, Mr. Bannister? In my business I deal with your type every other 
week.” 


Frank buried his head in his hands. A feeling of hopelessness swept 
over him. 


“This death figure, this Reaper, is nothing more than a homicidal alter 
ego who satisfies your compulsion to kill,’ Dammers continued. “Every 
time you decide to take somebody out, a fictional death figure suddenly 
appears and does the job for you.” 


“That Freud 101 explanation leaves out the little detail of how I 
squeeze the life out of people’s hearts without leaving marks on their 
bodies,” Bannister said into his hands, knowing Dammers wouldn’t care 


anyway. 
“T don’t know how you do it... yet,” the agent said. 
“Tt’s pointless talking to you,” Frank moaned. 


“This Reaper is your rational mind’s way of absolving yourself of 
guilt. How else could you deal with killing your wife?” 


“No!” Frank said, looking up. “I didn’t kill Debra. I couldn’t kill 
Debra. I adored her.” 


“When did you start seeing spirits — after Debra’s death?” Dammers 
asked. 


Frank nodded. “It has something to do with surviving a trauma.” 
“You blew her away, Frank.” 

“Why would I do that?” 

“You had just had an argument with Jacob Platz.” 


“And that prompted me to kill the woman I adored? For one thing, 
Jake loves arguments. He thrives on them. He tries to have at least one 
good one a day. And if I got so upset after arguing with him, why wouldn’t 
I kill him?” 


“There’s no predicting the homicidal mind,” Dammers said. “You 
killed your wife, and that was the catalyst that caused your psyche to 
collapse.” 


“No!” Frank said again, yelling this time. 


“Let’s take the case of Ray Lynskey. You have an argument with him 


+) 


“T missed a turn and ran onto his lawn by accident,” Frank said. 


“Yes, you seem to have a problem with that. Three hours later he’s 
dead. And about Magda Ravanski. We know you didn’t like her.” 


“No one liked her.” 
“But only you killed her. And what about Barry Thompson?” 
“Who’s that?” 


“The man in the toilet. What did he do to you, Frank? Did he piss on 
your blue suede shoes?” 


Frank had been, for a while, angry and frightened. He saw no way 
beyond that state. He felt more helpless than at any time since Debra died. 
What a mess I’ve made of my life, he thought. No money in the bank and 
only ghosts for friends. He buried his face in his hands again and began to 
tremble. 


“Why are you shaking, Frank?” Dammers asked warily. 
Bannister didn’t reply. 
“You’re doing it now, aren’t you?” 


Frank was too upset to think of something to say, and shaking too 
much to talk anyway. 


“You’re trying to kill me!” Dammers shouted triumphantly. “Well, 
forget it, Bannister... It won’t work.” 


With that, Dammers ripped his shirt open, revealing a sheet of dull, 
beaten metal across his chest. “I’m wearing a lead breastplate!” he gloated. 


He slammed the files he had been carrying down on the table. 


“We have twenty-six unexplained deaths here,” he shouted. “I think 
you are linked to every one of them... Let’s start talking, Frank.” 


THIRTEEN 


Lucy nosed her car through the old hospital gates, but instead of 
turning into the Bartletts’ driveway, she parked her car out of sight behind 
an abandoned service building. Sitting beside her and still invisible to her, 
Ray said, “Where are you going? I thought you were going to the house. I 
was matried to you, babe. You always had to have the spot closest to the 
mall entrance. Remember how you’d make me drive around for half an 
hour to find the closest spot?” 


She got out of the car and he followed, slipping through his door with 
a move that got better each time he practiced it. Carrying her medical bag, 
Lucy walked around the outbuilding and across a patch where the old 
pavement was crisscrossed with cracks through which grass and 
dandelions grew. 


“This is some place here. I know some guys who should get the 
contract to do this driveway. Lucy, honey, you can’t keep shutting me out. 
I still have a lot to offer.” 


She strode up toward the front door of the Bartlett House with Ray 
tagging along, still trying to sell himself to her. 


“Basically, I’m an open, flexible guy...” 


He had been looking at her, but when they got closer to the front 
steps, he turned and looked for the first time at the house. When finally he 
saw it he skidded to a terrified halt. 


“Holy shit!” he exclaimed. 


For in his emanation eyes, the Bartlett House was dripping, roof to 
foundation, with ghost blood. This latter is a globular, red luminous mass, 
which at that moment was oozing from cracks and windows and spreading 
down over the entire front of the house. To Ray, the Bartlett House 
resembled a huge, weeping sore. 


“Honey, don’t go in there,” he yelled, but Lucy was already halfway 
up the front steps. 


“Death lives in there!” he shouted as she slipped inside the front door. 


Lr 


Lucy did as she was told and waited inside the unlocked front door 
until her patient came down the stairs. Patricia Bartlett descended slowly 
and warily, like a deer approaching a watering hole where wolves also 
drank. Lucy noticed the woman taking special note of the carpet and the 
wallpaper as she walked, almost as if she expected something to jump out 
at her. Nothing did. 


Still, when she got to where Lucy waited, the woman seemed scared 
out of her wits. 


“Dr. Lynskey?” she said. 
“I’m Dr. Lynskey.” 


“I’m Patricia Bartlett. I’m go glad you could come. It’s been so long 
since I’ve had a checkup, and I guess you know I don’t get out much.” 


“All I know is that life has been hard for you,” Lucy said. 
“You mean you didn’t hear the stories, the gossip?” 


“l’m a doctor, Patricia,” Lucy said. “I believe in the science of 
medicine. I’m here to help you because you were afraid to come to my 
office. Where can I examine you?” 


“Come into the living room,” Patricia said, and led Lucy there. 


The Bartlett living room was a veritable museum of Victoriana. Every 
oddly shaped and overly omate brass and cut-glass lamp produced during 
that period seemed to have found a home there. There also were two 
cuckoo clocks, a grandfather clock, a spinet covered with doilies and dried 


flowers, a love seat the upholstery of which depicted lovebirds and willow 
trees, and a couch with lion’s-paw feet and well-worn cushions. 


Patricia Bartlett sat on the love seat with her hands folded primly in 
her lap, looking skittish. Lucy opened her bag and, sitting beside the 
woman, listened to her heart and lungs and took her blood pressure. 


“I’m tired all the time,” Patricia said. “I feel dizzy and not able to 
concentrate. I can’t even read a book.” 


“How long has it been since you had a physical examination?” Lucy 
asked. 


“Oh, I don’t know. Years, I guess.” 
“How many? Two or three?” 
“No... it’s been at least ten.” 


“You should have an annual physical,” Lucy said. “Including a 
mammogram. And a Pap smear every three years. Can’t you get down to 
the doctor’s office?” 


“No. I’m not supposed to go out of the house.” 
“Says who?” 
“My mother. She knows what’s best for me.” 


“Does she? Well, your pressure is one forty over ninety-two. That’s a 
little high. It could account for some of the dizziness.” 


“I... I think it has gotten a lot worse since Mother increased my 
medication,” Patricia said. 


“What medication?” 
“T take lots of pills.” 


“Where do you get these pills if you haven’t been to see a doctor in 
ten years?” Lucy asked. 


“Mother gives them to me?” 
“Patricia,” Lucy said, “is your mother a doctor?” 


“No. Of course not. She’s just my mother.” 


“Let me see the pills your mother gives you,” Lucy said. “Where does 
she keep them?” 


“Upstairs, in her room.” Patricia was beginning to look a bit like a girl 
who was telling tales out of school. 


“Would you take me there?” 


“Okay.” Patricia looked around nervously. “But we can’t let mother 
know you were there. She’d be furious if she knew you were here at all. 
She doesn’t let anyone in to visit me.” 


“My God,” Lucy said. “If you were a child, this kind of treatment 
would qualify as abuse. You’re a grown woman. Why do you put up with 
it?” 

Sheepishly, Patricia said, “I guess you don’t know about that trouble I 
had when I was young.” 


“With Johnny, yes, I know about it. So what? You were exonerated.” 
“What does that mean?” 

“The court said you didn’t do anything wrong.” 

Patricia smiled; it was a happy-little-girl sort of smile. 


“You just hooked up with the wrong guy.” Lucy rolled her eyes and 
sighed. “It can happen to any girl.” 


Looking around her as if she expected her mother to jump out of the 
shadows at any moment, Patricia Bartlett led Lucy up the stairs to her 
mother’s room. 


“Where has your mother gone?” 


“Today is market day. She drove down to the A&P. She’s usually 
gone for two or three hours, but could come back at any time.” 


Lucy was taken into an old lady’s bedroom, dark even at the height of 
day. From the light of the brass lamp by the door, Lucy was able to discern 
a meticulously clean bedroom the floor of which bore no trace of the end 
table and telephone that had been mangled within it just a few nights 
before. The bed was covered with an old but plush quilt trimmed with 
yellow fringe that reached right down to the floor. 


Patricia knelt beside the bed and lifted the edge of the quilt. 
Underneath was a big old suitcase with frayed brown leather bound by 
brass straps. With Lucy’s help she slid it out and opened it up. 


Lucy was horrified to see boxes and boxes of old drugs and medicine 
packed haphazardly in yellowed cardboard containers, stained with 
leakage and mold. There was Stelazine, lithium, Deloxene, as well as 
dozens of other tranquilizers, antidepressants, and other such drugs. 


Lucy examined them in disbelief. “These are forty years old,” she 
said. 


“Mother says they’re perfectly safe to take,” Patricia maintained. 
“Which ones does she give you?” Lucy asked. 


“T don’t know, Dr. Lynskey. She just gives them to me. There are red 
and pink ones, purples ones, and sometimes yellow ones. Occasionally 
pink and sometimes white. A lot of white ones, come to think of it.” 


“Your mother shouldn’t even be in possession of these. She’s not a 
doctor.” 


“Tt’s okay,” Patricia said. “They came from the old hospital. My 
father was the administrator.” 


“It’s not okay, Patricia,” Lucy said. “Your mother has been illegally 
sedating you.” 


“But I need my medication,” the woman insisted. 
“What you need,” Lucy said softly, “is a life of your own.” 


At that moment they heard the sound of a car pulling into the 
driveway, the stones crunching beneath the tires. “My God, it’s Mother.” 


“So what, Patricia? You should stand up to her.” 
“T can’t. You don’t understand.” 
“You’re a grown woman, for God’s sake,” Lucy argued. 


“You could never understand,” Patricia stammered, getting to her feet 
and hurrying out of the room. 


“Where are you going?” Lucy said. 


“T have to see.” 


She ran down the hall and the stairs. Lucy heard her footsteps 
receding. As she listened Lucy noticed a bundle of yellowing photographs 
tucked down into the back of the suitcase. She plucked one out and held it 
up to the light. It showed Johnny Bradley smiling evilly at the camera, one 
arm wrapped around a young Patricia’s waist. 


Lucy heard the sound of Patricia’s footsteps running back up the stairs 
and hurriedly put the photo back. 


“It’s mother,” Patricia said in a panic as she stood in the bedroom 
door. 


“You’re not allowed to see the doctor?” 

“Please! She mustn’t know you’re here.” 

The front door opened and shut. “Patricia?” Old Lady Bartlett called. 
Her daughter was terrified. “She’ll kill me. I’ve got to hide you.” 


The stairs creaked as the old woman plodded up them. Patricia looked 
around frantically, then ran to her mother’s closet. “Hide in here,” she 
whispered. 


“In the closet? You must be joking.” 


“T’m begging you, Doctor,” the terrified woman said. “Please hide in 
the closet. I’ll take her into the kitchen and then you can sneak out.” 


Lucy hesitated for a moment, then decided to go along with the ploy. 
But before she was finished with the suitcase, she scooped up a couple of 
packets of pills. Then she hurried into the closet and pulled the door shut 
behind her. 


Patricia ran to the bed and shoved the suitcase under it. Then she 
quickly sat down on the bed and folded her hands in her lap innocently. 


The old woman paused to catch her breath at the top of the stairs, then 
plodded the final few feet down the hall. “Patricia?” she called. 


“In here, Mother.” 


The old woman peered into the bedroom. “What are you doing in my 
room?” she asked suspiciously. 


“T thought I heard a noise. Then I got tired and had to sit down. You 
know I’ve been feeling tired lately.” 


Lucy shrank back into a corner of the closet, her nostrils filled with 
the smell of fur and mothballs. She looked around, surprised by how much 
light leaked in through the generous spaces between the door and the jamb. 


Patricia said, “Would you make me a cup of that hazelnut coffee, 
Mother? I really need something to pick me up.” 


“Of course,” the old lady said. “Come down to the kitchen and you 
can help me put the groceries away.” 


Lucy sighed as their voices faded and their footsteps receded down 
the hall and stairs. “This must be why doctors stopped making house 
calls,” she said to herself, and then her attention was caught by the glint of 
light off a metal object on the shelf above her. It was the muzzle of a gun. 


Lucy reached up and carefully took the gun from its hiding place. She 
turned it over and over, inspecting it in the light coming from outside. It 
was a lever-action Ruger with a slender barrel — a .22. Engraved on the 
barrel, in cursive script, was the name Bannister. 


Stunned, Lucy slid the gun back into its hiding place. Her mind raced. 
She had found the gun Frank had supposedly used to kill his wife. That in 
itself made little sense, as Dammers had described it. Was she expected to 
believe that Frank bought a gun, had it engraved, crashed his car, then shot 
his wife using the gun with his name on it, then hid or lost the gun, and 
then walked around in a daze? All that was difficult enough to swallow. 
But what was the gun doing in Old Lady Bartlett’s closet so many years 
later? 


Confident that no one was watching, Lucy let herself out of the closet 
and crept to the bedroom door and listened. She could hear the sound of 
people talking and cabinets opening and closing in the kitchen. Walking on 
tiptoe, she collected her medical bag and moved cautiously down the hall, 
wincing with every creak of the floorboards. 


She thought, This is for sure why doctors don’t do house calls 
anymore. Maybe she should accept that offer to work at a health 
maintenance organization. To be sure she would make less money. But the 
patients would have to come to her, and she wouldn’t have to spend more 
than five minutes with each of them. There would be no more skulking 
around old houses dealing with crazy old women and guns. 


CaN 


Outside, Ray had been pacing back and forth, terrified by his vision 
of the Bartlett House as an open sore yet too scared to do anything about it. 
For a time he sat in the car, where he couldn’t see the house. But then his 
curiosity — and his concern for Lucy — got the best of him, and he 
wandered back. He peered around the corner of the outbuilding behind 
which Lucy had parked her car and watched as the very timbers of the big 
old house bled ghost blood. 


“What a nightmare,” he said to himself. 


In life Ray had never been a fighter. Sure, he looked the part. He kept 
himself in shape and pumped up, and he even earned a slight living as a 
personal trainer, almost, but not quite, working with Sheriff Perry. Around 
town, Ray was thought of as a macho kind of guy, one who always wore 
clothes that showed off his muscles. But he had never been in a fight, let 
alone a fight for his life. It seemed odd to him that fate had waited until 
after his funeral to involve him in a life-or-death struggle. 


But Lucy had walked into that terrible house innocently, obviously 
not seeing what he had seen. To him it was a place of the devil or someone 
like him. To her it was just another old house. Bannister was right, Ray 
thought with chagrin. This emanation stuff is more complicated than I 
thought. 


With that, Ray Lynskey puffed up his chest, flexed his muscles, 
stepped out into the open, and walked toward the house. 


“T’ve got to get Lucy out of there safely,” he told himself. “Even if 
she can’t see or hear me, I’ve got to do something to save her. What’s the 
worst thing that could happen to me?” he asked. “I could get killed?” 


Ray was about to go up the front steps when there came from behind 
him a terrible wind, like a tornado but moving much faster. It was cold like 
an arctic blast and moving with the speed of light. Ray spun around and 


saw the Reaper moving up the front driveway toward him and, Ray was 
sure, toward Lucy. 


“What the hell is that?” he stammered. 


The hooded creature slowed when it saw Ray, then came to a 
complete halt at the sight of this emanation standing in front of the house. 
It stood, shimmering blue and black light and radiating evil, glaring at Ray 
with those slitlike yellow eyes. 


Ray realized the time had come for him to stand up like a man. It was 
his wife who was in danger, after all, and if he hadn’t been able to do much 
for her in life, he could at least help her in death, maybe give her time to 
escape or something. Ray knew he had to stop that thing from getting into 
the house. He folded his arms and stood his ground, blocking its way. 


The Reaper hissed, a sound that reminded Ray of a viper he had seen 
on TV. “You’re not going in there,” he said. 


The creature reached under its cape, pulled out its staff, and tapped it 
firmly on the ground. The curving steel blade popped out and locked into 
place with a metallic click. 


“Jesus Christ,” Ray swore. 


It was too late to run. He cocked his fist and threw a punch at the 
thing. The Reaper moved slightly to one side, a motion so fast Ray could 
barely see it. Then the blade came down on his arm and he screamed and 
tried to cover himself up. Back and forth went the blade across his body, 
cutting him to shreds, leaving his ghostly body crisscrossed with slashing 
scars and bleeding like the house behind him. 


It was over in a flash. The Reaper retracted the scythe and put the 
staff back under its cape. Then it turned and, moving as fast as before, 
Swept up the steps and into the house. 


CaN 


Lucy was sure that each creaking step she took was as loud as a rifle 
shot. Still she moved steadily down the stairs, carrying her bag, her pocket 
bulging with stolen old pill bottles. Patricia and her mother were still 
talking in the kitchen. Lucy couldn’t hear their words, but the smell of 
freshly brewed coffee was wafting up the stairs. 


She was unaware of the presence that was watching her and, in fact, 
circling her. The carpet bulged slightly to the right and the left of her feet. 
The wallpaper also swelled out in a blister that followed her down the 
stairs. Even the old oil paintings on the wall swelled out as if pumped up 
with helium. 


With just three steps to go to the front door, Lucy was sure she was 
home free. Then suddenly Ray staggered in through the door... screaming. 
She couldn’t see or hear him, but he was slashed across his face, his arms 
and legs, his torso. Ectoplasm drained out of the cuts, the life-force spilling 
onto the floor. 


“Run, Lucy!” he yelled. “Get out!” 


He slumped in pain at the foot of the stairs, clutching the newel post. 
Lucy had one step to go to get out of the house. 


“T tried to stop him, honey,” Ray moaned. 


Then he heard that wind again, the same tornado sound he’d felt 
outside. He twisted his pain-filled head and looked up the stairs in time to 
see the Reaper in full view, sweeping down toward him and his wife. 


“Go, honey, go!” he yelled, and with his last breath grabbed the 
creature around its ankles. That held it up long enough for Lucy to get out 
the door. She swung the door open and stepped into the fading daylight, a 
safe place for a time. But Ray screamed and screamed as the Reaper once 
again pulled out its scythe. 


Unaware of what was happening right behind her, she ran across the 
front of the Bartlett House, around the corner, behind the outbuilding, and 
got into her car. The hour was growing late and the shadows long as she 
put the car in gear and started down the drive. And she was still unaware 
when there came a ghostly thump and Ray’s lifeless hulk was thrown 
violently onto the hood of her car. Like a slippery, empty wet suit, it slid 


off and onto the ground as the car swung toward the gate and the road 
beyond. 


Lucy drove away, glad to be putting distance between the Bartlett 
House and herself, and had no idea she would never be visited by her 
husband’s emanation again. 


FOURTEEN 


The same kind of long shadows that swept over Lucy as she drove 
back down the hill fell upon the sheriff’s office as Stuart and Cyrus slid 
through the doors. It was just after the shift change, and many of the 
officers were out on the street or on their way home. As a result, 
headquarters was sparsely staffed. Only a few deputies went about their 
jobs as the two emanations walked in. 


“Man, cops make me nervous,” Cyrus said, looking at the fat deputy 
behind the reception desk. 


“T never had any contact with them,” Stuart said. “Apart from a traffic 
ticket once.” 


“What did you do, double-park outside Roy Rogers roast beef?” 
“Actually, he tagged me for going a hundred in a sixty-five.” 
“What were you driving in those days?” Cyrus asked. 

“A Viper.” 


Cyrus picked up a flyer advertising the annual sheriff’s office clothing 
drive to benefit the poor, then dropped it, letting it flutter down in the 
middle of the reception area. Swearing, the desk officer, to whom Cyrus 
was, of course, invisible, had to get up and walk around to pick it up. He 
then stood there, trying to figure out where the draft was coming from. He 
walked to the front door, opened it, saw there was no wind, then shrugged 
and went back inside. 


“Man, I forget that you had money as well as brains.” 
“T had a buck or two,” Stuart said proudly. 


“If you was so smart, how come you couldn’t figure out a way to take 
it with you?” Cyrus asked. 


“Believe me, I tried.” 


“If you did, Frank wouldn’t be so broke now. At least, you could bail 
him out.” 


“So here I am, ready to help break him out. If I had any idea dying 
would turn me into a criminal, I would have stayed alive.” 


They continued on through the wall and through the squad room. As 
they walked past a succession of desks at which the deputies and two 
secretaries worked, papers flew into the air. A scramble to pick them up 
followed. 


Cyrus and Stuart walked through several desks and another wall, 
through a locker room, and into a cell that held a couple of recently 
booked, scruffy-looking muggers. 


Cyrus’s face lit up as he recognized one of them. “Hey, Benny, my 
man, who you been hustling?” he said. 


Frowning, Stuart pulled him through another wall and into another 
cell. The two of them walked right through the sleeping frame of Steve 
Bayliss and into Frank’s cell. 


Bannister was sitting on his bunk, holding his head in his hands. He 
didn’t look up when his friends got there. 


“Frank!” Stuart said. 

There was no response. 
“Frank?” 

Bannister didn’t stir. 

“Yo, Frank!” Cyrus snapped. 


Stuart waved his hand in front of Frank’s eyes, but Bannister didn’t 
react. 


“Hey, man,” Cyrus yelled. 


He tried to shake Frank’s shoulder, but his hand passed straight 
through Bannister’s body. 


“What’s that about?” Cyrus said. “Did you see that?” 
“T saw,” Stuart said, shaking his head. 


“My hand went right through him. That never happened before.” 


“Forget it, Cyrus. He doesn’t believe anymore.” 
“Can that happen?” 


“The Judge told me he’s seen it a couple of times. When a living 
person who can see emanations stops believing in them, he can’t see or 
feel them anymore.” 


“What are we gonna do?” Cyrus said. “We just can’t leave him here.” 
He knelt in front of his friend. “Frank! We gotta get you outta here, man. 
These cats are gonna stitch you up for a capital offense.” 


But still it was like Bannister was alone in the room. The two ghosts 
were left there, for the first time in their lives without a thing to say. 


rel 


Dammers also stared at Bannister, spying on him through a small 
window set in the door. He couldn’t see the emanations, but watched 
Bannister with the silent confidence of a man who had won many 
encounters through dirty tricks. 


“What’s happening, Agent Dammers?” Deputy Passell asked, walking 
up carrying a notepad and a pencil. 


“I’ve been watching the prisoner,” Dammers said, without taking his 
eyes off the tiny window. 


“What’s he doing in there?” 
“Just sitting, staring at his hands. Sometimes he stares into space.” 
“That doesn’t sound like Bannister. Maybe he’s sick.” 


“Truer words were never spoken, Deputy,” Dammers said, shooting 
Passell a quick glance. 


“What do you mean?” 


“T mean that it won’t be long now.” 


Passell’s face took on a quizzical look. 
“What do you mean?” 


“Bannister has entered the acceptance stage,” Dammers said, 
lowering his voice to a near whisper. “He’s grappling with his guilt and 
seeking resolution. I’ve seen this happen many times before with these 
serial killers.” 


“You know, I’ve known Frank Bannister for many years, and find it 
hard to think of him as a serial killer,” Passell said. 


“That’s what makes them serial killers,’ Dammers told him. “Nobody 
ever suspects them. Ted Bundy looked like a smart college kid. John 
Wayne Gacy was a public-spirited citizen who liked to play a clown at 
kids’ parties. Joel Rifkin was a gardener, and Jeffrey Dahmer worked in a 
chocolate factory, for God’s sake. Nobody ever suspected any of them of 
being a murderer.” 


“That’s exactly the problem with that scenario, Agent Dammers,” 
Passell said. “Everyone suspected Frank Bannister of something or 
another.” 


“Everyone thought Bannister was a crook or con man,” Dammers 
said. “It’s as good a disguise as I’ve ever heard of.” 


Passell frowned and shook his head. “You realize,” he said, “We have 
no forensic evidence... nothing at all... linking him to any of the deaths.” 


“Tt won’t be necessary,” Dammers said. “I expect this case to end in 
suicide before it reaches court.” 


Passell frowned again, and this time Dammers saw it. A smirk broke 
out on his face. “They always do,” he said softly. 


“All this is over my head, I guess,” Passell said. “I’m just a small- 
town deputy sheriff. Look, I’m sending out for burgers and stuff. Can I get 
you anything?” 

“No, thanks. I feel in a mood to celebrate. I think I’ll go out and have 
a sit-down dinner. Any recommendations?” 


“Bellisimo’s, I guess. The place where Barry Thompson died... I 
mean, was murdered. How did Bannister do that, by the way?” 


“Why don’t you ask him?” Dammers said. 
“Sure,” Passell said dully. 


“I’m going out to eat and will be back in an hour,” Dammers said. 
“Make sure nobody gets in to see the prisoner without my permission. I'll 
hold you personally responsible if anyone does.” With that, Dammers 
turned and strutted out of the police station. 


Passell peered in at Bannister, who hadn’t moved. Shaking his head, 
he trudged down the corridor and knocked on the door of Sheriff Perry’s 
office. 


“Sheriff?” he asked. 

“Come in, Tom,” Perry replied. 

“T’m ordering dinner. What can I get you?” 
“Let me look at the menu.” 


Perry pulled open his middle desk drawer and withdrew a doodled-on 
copy of the take-out menu from Marco’s Deli, which was down the street 
near the Kinko’s and the nearest takeout place to the police station. 


“What did I have last night?” Perry wondered out loud. 
“A meatball hero,” Passell offered. 

“Well, gimme another one. And a Coke.” 

“Diet Coke?” 


“You must be a comedian. If you’ve having a meatball hero, why 
bother with a diet Coke?” 


“T guess this is the end of the diet and training regime,” Passell said. 


“Well, I took the first step. I asked Ray Lynskey to help me lose 
weight. That very same night, the son-of-a-bitch dropped dead. I figured 
that was a sign that God likes me the way I am.” 


“That sounds like pretty good reasoning to me,” the deputy said, 
writing down the order on his notepad. “It makes a lot more sense than 
Dammers does.” 


“What is Eliot Ness up to tonight?” 
“Well, I spotted him in the hall peeking in at Bannister.” 


“Did he catch Frank communicating with the afterlife?” Perry asked 
with a smile. 


“No, but he did tell me he expects Frank to kill himself.” 


“No way. That woulda happened ten years ago if it was going to 
happen at all. You know, back when Frank was drinking himself to death?” 


“T agree, Sheriff. But this Dammers guy, he seemed pretty sure. I 
don’t know...” 
“T know,” Perry said. “Dammers is stranger than Frank ever will be. 


At least you can have an ordinary conversation with Bannister. Talking to 
Dammers, I feel like I’m addressing Charles Manson or something.” 


“Didn’t Dammers go undercover with the Manson family one time?” 


“T heard that rumor. I was afraid to ask. Look, Tom, I have a call in to 
Jack Loomis.” 


“The town attorney.” 

“Yeah, I need a meeting with him to resolve this jurisdiction issue and 
also to get an opinion on how much shit I have to take from this pint-sized 
dictator.” 

“He’s been getting on my nerves, too,” Passell said. 

“There was a time, like thirty years ago, when the mere mention of 
FBI affiliation or the simple flashing of a Washington badge would send 
shivers up the spines of local law enforcement everywhere. But that was 
before the Watergate scandal and before J. Edgar Hoover started showing 
up in party dresses.” 

“What did Loomis say?” Passell asked. 


Perry tossed up his hands. “He’s out on a fishing trip. He and a couple 
of friends hired Captain George’s charter boat and are on a bluefin trip in 
deep water. They won’t be back for two days.” 


“What do we do?” Passell asked. “Dammers is acting like he expects 
Frank to kill himself right in our cell.” 


“Well, that won’t happen, will it?” Perry said, slamming his open 
palm on his desk. 


“Tt sure won’t.” 


“We’ ll keep Frank on ice for a day or two and see what shakes out of 
the tree,” Perry said. “In the meantime let’s see if we can find some 
evidence that Frank killed someone... other than a lot of mumbo jumbo 
about telekinesis.” 


“Dammers went out to eat.” 
“Maybe he’ll choke on a chicken bone,” Perry said. 


“He said he would hold me personally responsible if anyone gets in to 
see Bannister without his permission.” 


“What time warp did this guy step out of? He sounds like something 
from an old movie. Look, if a lawyer shows up and asks to see Frank, he 
gets in. If Frank gets sick, he sees a doctor. And if Dammers doesn’t like it 
— well, he can damn well go back to riding around the Mojave Desert 
with the Manson family.” 


Passell smiled. “Ill get you your sandwich now.” 


“Ah, forget about it,” Perry said. “I think I’m gonna go home and take 
some abuse from my wife. Keep an eye on Bannister for me.” 


“You got it, Sheriff.” 


“Tf the bastard is guilty, we’ll make a case against him. If he isn’t, no 
popinjay from Washington is gonna push him over the edge while I’m 
sheriff in this town.” 


GaN 


It was less than half an hour later that Lucy pulled her car up in front 
of the sheriff’s office and ran inside, ignoring the no-parking zone and the 
presence of several squad cars. Deputy Passell was eating his sandwich 
alone at the reception desk, watching the evening news on a small, black- 
and-white television when she hurried up to him. 


“Dr. Lynskey,” he said, a bit surprised. “How are you? Did you get 
any sleep?” 


“Never mind that,” she said. “I want to see Frank Bannister — now!” 


“Agent Dammers said he’s to have no visitors,” Passell informed her, 
grateful he’d had the earlier conversation with his boss. 


“In that case, let me talk to Agent Dammers.” 


“I’m afraid he’s gone out to eat. But he’ll be back in about half an 
hour.” 


“J am Frank Bannister’s doctor, and I insist on my right to see my 
patient,” Lucy said, her temper rising. She added, in a threatening way, “I 
hope you’re not denying a doctor access to a sick patient.” 


“No, ma’am,” Passell said, a bit to her surprise. “I was just 
determining the nature of the visit. Sheriff Perry said to go ahead and let in 
Frank’s lawyer or doctor. No lawyer has shown up, but here you are and in 
you go.” 


She was a bit taken aback, but pleased. “Oh,” she said. She had 
expected more of a fight. 


“To be honest, I think he could use you,” Passell said. “He’s been in 
there playing statue for a couple of hours now. He hasn’t said or done 
anything.” 


“Then we’d better go now,” Lucy said. 


Passell stood up and put down his sandwich. “Sure thing. May I have 
a look in your bag first?” 


“Certainly,” she replied, putting her doctor’s bag on the desk and 
opening it. 


Passell gave it a quick search and, finding no weapons, gestured for 
her to take it back. “This way,” he said. 


A minute later he unlocked the cell door and let her in. 
“Thank you, Deputy,” she said, stepping inside. 
“Just call me when you’re done, Dr. Lynskey.” 


He locked the cell door behind her and walked back to the reception 
desk. 


Bannister was lying on his back in his bunk, staring at the ceiling. He 
didn’t acknowledge her presence, but rather turned away to face the cell 
wall. 


“Frank?” she asked. 


Still there was no response. She sat on the bunk beside him and 
touched his shoulder. 


“T found your gun,” she said, “the gun the police say killed your 
wife.” 


His eyes flickered and she thought she felt a tremor in his body. 
Unnoticed by her in the next cell, Steve Bayliss’s eyes sprang open. 


“T went up to the old Bartlett House this morning to treat the daughter. 
You know, Patricia Bartlett? The one whose boyfriend killed all those 
people in the 1950s? She’s being kept as a virtual prisoner by her mother. 
Well, I found your gun hidden in the old lady’s closet.” 


Frank turned toward her. 


“You haven’t killed anybody, Frank,” Lucy said. “You’re a good 
person, Frank. ‘Trust me.” 


His eyes filled with tears as Lucy wrapped her arms around him and 
hugged him. She pulled him to a sitting position and he stared into her eyes 
for the first time. But then his eyes widened and he sat bolt upright, 
grabbing her shoulders. 


“What is it?” she asked, startled. 
She had the number forty-one tattooed on her forehead. 
“Frank?” she asked in alarm. 


Suddenly visible to Frank and standing alongside him, a horrified 
Stuart said, “She’s marked.” 


Frank saw his two ghostly friends looking on, shocked and upset. 
“Oh man, she’s next,” Cyrus said, looking around nervously. 


At that moment the cell wall behind Lucy rippled and bulged. It 
swelled out like a blister and then formed into the shape of the Reaper. 


“Tt’s him, Frank, it’s him!” Cyrus shouted. “It’s the cat that cut me!” 


Frank pulled Lucy away from the creature, spinning her around and 
shielding her against the wall on the opposite side of the cell. Nearby, 
Bayliss sat bolt upright in his bunk. 


“What are you doing?” she gasped. 
“Trust me,” he said. “Please trust me.” 


“I do,” she said, and didn’t struggle as Frank pressed her against the 
wall. But the Reaper leaned forward, striking out with his hand. The hand 
and forearm passed right through Frank’s chest and into hers. She gasped 
in pain as she felt the icy cold fingers closing about her heart. 


“Get him!” Frank said. 


With that, Cyrus and Stuart leaped on the creature’s back, each 
grabbing an arm. The Reaper was caught off guard, as if the idea of being 
attacked didn’t occur to him very often. It hissed, its yellow eyes glowing, 
as the two emanations used all their might to hurl it back against the wall 
from which it came. With a might shove, Cyrus and Stuart pushed the 
thing back into the wall, which sucked it in with a wet, smacking sound. 


Steve Bayliss slipped off his bunk and onto the floor. He rolled under 
his bunk and peered out in terror. 


Silence hung in the prison air like a spiderweb. Frank pulled a 
terrified Lucy into the center of the room. Cyrus and Stuart whipped their 
heads around in all directions, trying to figure out which direction the 
Reaper would come from next. 


“Who is this cat?” Cyrus asked. 


“T don’t know,” Stuart said. “Could be the spirit of Etipites, an ancient 
Greek Olympic boxer.” 


“This don’t look like any boxin’ I know. This mother is meaner than 
Mike Tyson and Evander Holyfield wrapped up in one.” 


“Boxing matches in the ancient Olympics went on all day, often until 
one of the contenders died. It was more like war than sport. One guy 
swallowed his teeth rather than let his opponent know they had been 
knocked loose.” 


“That’s real cute, Stuart,’ Cyrus said, circling the cell like a boxer 
waiting for an attack. 


“Etipites was disqualified after he won a bout by reaching into his 
opponent’s chest with all five fingers and ripping out his guts.” 


“He was disqualified?” Cyrus asked. 


“Yeah. The judges ruled he used five blows instead of the one he was 
supposed to. Because he stuck all five fingers inside the guy’s gut.” 


“This Reaper dude don’t seem Greek to me,” Cyrus said, and then 
yelled, “Watch out!” as the creature he was talking about rose up from the 
cell floor, the stones swelling and bulging as if made of rubber. 


Frank hauled Lucy away, spinning her across the room. She slammed 
into the corner of the cell, watching in wide-eyed horror as Frank turned to 
watch something that she knew was there, and was terrible, but that she 
couldn’t see. Bayliss began to whimper to himself. 


As the Reaper drew to full height and his yellow eyes focused on 
Lucy and blazed as bright as the sun, Cyrus hit him with the plain wooden 
chair that Dammers had ordered left in the cell in the hopes that Frank 
would use it to hang himself from the top of bars. The Reaper howled, 
more in surprise than in pain, and swept Cyrus aside with a mighty blow 
from one arm. The emanation was sent crashing against the far wall, 
sliding down and landing in a heap on the floor. 


Stuart leaped on the creature’s shoulders then and hung on, beating it 
with both fists while it twisted, hissed, and tried to throw him off. Then 
Cyrus got back up, and with Stuart, they forced the creature back into the 
floor. 


Once again silence reigned; this one you could cut with a knife. Lucy 
screwed up her courage and said, “What is it, Frank... ? please tell me.” 


“T can’t. I wish I could. You have to trust me. I’m trying to save your 
life.” 


“Ts this... is this anything like what happened to Ray?” 
“Yes,” Frank said softly. “But I think I can save you.” 
“My God,” she whispered. 


“Or [ll die trying,” he said, and meant it, more than she could know 
at that moment. 


Then the Reaper slid out of the wall right behind her, his huge black 
frame extending around her, his cape forming the outline of a gigantic 
coffin. 


“Lucy!” Frank said, startled, and reached for Lucy just as the beast 
reached an arm over her shoulder and sank his hand into her chest. Cyrus 
and Stuart both jumped on the Reaper, grabbing its hand and pulling it out 
of her chest and away from her. At the same time Frank pulled Lucy back 
across the cell, holding her protectively. 


Hissing and struggling against the two emanations, the Reaper’s hood 
fell back. Bannister found himself staring at a skull-like face with fluid, 
changing features. The mouth was a black hole liked with jagged piranha 
teeth. It gaped shapelessly and seemed to be breathing slowly and coldly, 
as does a large lizard. The cruel yellow eyes had narrowed from slits to 
pinpoints that blazed from sunken sockets. 


“Who are you?” Frank asked. 


He wasn’t sure, but he thought he saw the hideous mouth reshape 
itself into something resembling a grin. 


Then the creature hissed again and shook its head around and sank its 
teeth into Cyrus’s neck. Ectoplasm sprayed from the wound as Cyrus 
dropped to his knees, screaming. Stuart picked up the chair and, using 
strength he never knew he had, broke it over the creature’s head. Wailing 
like a stuck pig, it slithered back into the wall. 


“That chair... it moved by itself... and it seemed to hit something I 
can’t see,” Lucy gasped. 


“Tt didn’t move by itself. We have friends here who are helping me try 
to protect you.” Bannister looked intently at Lucy. “But they can’t hold 
him off indefinitely. We have to get out. Call for the guard... nice and 
calmly.” 


She nodded, then composed herself and called out, “Deputy! I’m 
ready to leave, thank you.” 


Stuart pulled Cyrus into the middle of the room. “I’m leakin’ real bad, 
man,” Cyrus told him. 


“He’s losing a lot of ectoplasm, Frank,” a worried Stuart said. 


At that moment, and without warning, the Reaper’s scythe came out 
of the wall and screamed down on top of Stuart’s head, impaling him to the 
floor in a ghostly heap. Stuart didn’t even have time to cry out. He never 
knew what hit him. 


The Reaper stepped into the room then, a creature looking as if it 
knew it was on the verge of claiming more victims. Although powerless to 
prevent the death — the second one — of his friend, Bannister watched, 
aware of the sound of Deputy Passell opening the cell door. 


Frank watched helplessly as the Reaper swept his hand down, 
reaching into Stuart’s crumpled frame and scooping a ghostly light out of 
his crumpled chest. The creature held the light aloft and squeezed its 
fingers until the light that had been Stuart’s essence as an emanation 
showered into the air, dissolving into nothing. And then the Reaper emitted 
a mocking laugh, turning and glaring at Bannister and Lucy. 


The cell door opened. Cyrus screamed, “Get out, Frank,” and with a 
grief-fueled frenzy, threw himself at the Reaper and managed to get ina 
few good punches before the beast hacked him to bits with his scythe. 


Deputy Passell walked into the cell then. 


“Dr. Lynskey?” he said just before Bannister’s fist crashed into his 
face. Passell fell back onto the empty bunk and lay there, one leg dangling, 
stunned and half-unconscious. Bannister pulled the man’s handgun from 
his holster, took Lucy by the hand, and pulled her out of the cell. 


“Run, Frank, run,” Cyrus gasped as his essence joined Stuart’s in 
being squeezed to nothingness. 


By that time, Steve Bayliss had his eyes squeezed shut and his hands 
over his ears, wishing with all his might that he was back on that lobster 
boat pulling traps out of the water. 


FIFTEEN 


Frank and Lucy ran down dark and deserted corridors, trying to find 
the rear exit. The lights of the squad room loomed at them from a distance 
at the end of the main hall. There were other officers there, probably the 
sheriff himself, and maybe even Special Agent Dammers. Him they didn’t 
want to run into. Bannister was convinced there was something wrong 
with the man. Maybe he was one of those special-crime detectives who 
had been chasing grisly killers for so many years that he had begun to 
think, and maybe act, like them. Then, while they were rounding a corner 
toward a promising door — on with a red “exit” light above it — they ran 
into Dammers. In fact, they ran into him so hard that Frank’s shoulder 
clipped the man and knocked him, and the doggie bag of uneaten food 
from Bellisimos, into a crowded janitor’s closet. As Dammers collapsed 
amid a clattering of brooms, mops, and buckets, Bannister kicked the door 
shut and turned the key in the lock. 


At last, Frank and Lucy escaped out the back of the sheriff’s office 
and into a maze of dark alleyways. They ran and ran until they felt they 
were a Safe distance from the police, a few blocks away and in a part of the 
business district that was always deserted at that time of night. Then they 
found a dark spot in which to hide and pulled up, breathing heavily. 


“What is it, Frank?” Lucy asked, scared out of her wits. “What did 
you see in the cell? Who are your friends that I can’t see, either? Frank... I 
felt something touch my heart.” 


“You better sit down and listen. We don’t have much time.” 


He pushed her down onto a vegetable crate that stood behind the 
Central Market. “I don’t know what or who he is, but I know what he 
looks like,” Frank said. 


“What? I need to know.” 


“You’ve heard of the Grim Reaper?” 


“Sure, on Halloween. A caped figure carrying a scythe. Is that what 
you were fighting?” 


“That’s what it looks like, but I’m not a cartoon figure. This is the real 
deal. It’s fast and deadly. It marks the forehead of its victims with 
numbers. You’re number forty-one.” 


She touched her forehead. “I don’t feel anything,” she said. 


“Tt’s there, I saw it in the cell for the first time.” He traced the outline 
of the numbers with his fingertips. 


“T don’t know if this is the mythological figure that surfaced in the 
twelfth century and then reappeared centuries later during the years of the 
Black Plague. All I know is that it’s unearthly, deadly, and relentless. And 
responsible for all these ‘heart attacks.’” 


“Who was helping you fight it before>?” 


“Stuart and Cyrus, two friends of mine.” He looked down. “They’re 
gone now. I’m not sure where. Maybe they got into the corridor somehow 
and are better off.” 


“This is all very confusing,” she said, holding his hand. 


“Stuart and Cyrus are... well... emanations, which is what I’ll have to 
become if I’m going to save you.” 


He pulled the deputy’s revolver out of his pocket and checked the 
cylinder, a look of desperate frustration on his face. 


“T can’t fight him like this, Lucy,” Frank said. “I can’t protect you.” 


“What do you mean, ‘like this’?” she asked, staring in horror at the 
pistol in his hand. 


He paused, looked at her tenderly, and touched her cheek. A tear 
formed in the corner of his eye. Then he raised the barrel of the pistol to 
his temple. 


Lucy gasped. 


“T gotta have an out-of-body experience,” he said firmly. “And I gotta 
have it right now.” 


“No!” she said. 


“T need to become an emanation. It’s the only way I can save you.” 
“Cyrus and Stuart were emanations, and they couldn’t.” 


“There were my good friends, but they didn’t have as much 
imagination as I do. And they were lazy. I used to yell at them about it all 
the time.” 


“You'll die and I’Il never see you again,” she sobbed. 


“And that would make me the first man to sacrifice himself for a 
woman?” 


“Frank...” 


“If I could die and come back, I would. But there’s no way.” He 
sighed. “Turn around, Lucy... go on, walk away... now!” 


Sweat rolled down his forehead as his finger tightened on the trigger. 
He closed his eyes and took a deep breath. 


Then Lucy reached for the pistol, took his hand, and gently pushed 
the pistol away from his head. “There’s another way,” she said. 


“What?” he asked, opening his eyes. 


“You forgot that I’m a doctor.” 


CaN 


Lucy opened the door of the medical center’s walk-in freezer. It was 
inky black in there, with clouds of subzero condensation that shone in the 
outside light, looking a bit like spirits. Along the edges of the room were 
stainless-steel racks upon which sat rows and rows of tests tubes and boxes 
and boxes of microscope slides. 


“Back at the restaurant, you told me sometimes, when you go through 
a trauma, it allows you access to the spiritual world,” she said. 


He nodded. “That’s how I got to be able to see spirits and 
emanations... after the accident where Debra died.” 


“But if you blow your brains out, that’s it. There isn’t any coming 
back.” 


“Tt’s a sacrifice I’m willing to make,” Bannister insisted. 


“But you don’t have to,” she argued. “Isn’t it true that a lot of people 
who have had out-of-body experiences had ‘fatal’ accidents that didn’t 
mutilate their bodies.” 


“A lot of them survived drownings or heart attacks,” he confirmed. 
“How about freezing?” she asked. 


“Sure... I guess. People have fallen through the ice on frozen ponds 
and drowned and then been revived. While they were dead they had out- 
of-body experiences. Some of them saw the corridor to the other side, and 
a few took a couple of steps into it. But they were brought back.” 


“Can they all see what you can?” she asked. 
“A few can.” 


“Then that’s your answer.” She held up a syringe. “This will slow 
your heart rate and lower your body temperature. You’ll feel intense cold 
for a while, but only a few minutes. Then your body will go into 
suspension. That should do it.” 


He nodded. 


“You'll have twenty minutes, max,” she said. “Any longer and there’s 
a danger of tissue damage.” 


“That should be enough. Things are speeded up considerably in the 
afterlife. Emanations are stronger and faster than humans. A guy like 
Stuart who could barely lift his finger in life can throw around a dining- 
room table as an emanation.” 


“And that’s only if I can successfully revive you,” she continued. 
“There’s no guarantee.” 


“We have a better shot at it this way than if I shoot myself,” he 
returned. 


Bannister began to take his clothes off. When his shirt was lying on 
the floor, Lucy jabbed the needle into his upper arm. 


“You don’t have to do this,” she said tearfully. 


Frank smiled reassuringly at her. She dabbed at her eyes with a 
handkerchief. He took it and tenderly wiped away her tears. 


“You get one chance at postmortem survival,” he said. “I can’t do this 
a second time, Lucy. We’ve got to get it right the first time.” He added 
urgently, “Let’s go.” 


Bannister stepped into the freezer, wearing only his boxer shorts, and 
immediately hugged himself against the cold. As he did so Lucy closed the 
freezer door and turned the temperature control to maximum freeze. 


“Tt won’t take long,” she said. 


She wiped tears away with the back of her hand. Frank had taken her 
handkerchief into the freezer with him. She peered into the freezer through 
the door’s small window. Frank grinned at her, and she kissed the tips of 
her fingers and pressed them against the glass. 


He repeated the gesture, kissing his fingers and pressing his hand 
against his side of the glass. Then he sat in the far corner of the freezer, 
where she could see him through the window. He sat very still, with Lucy’s 
handkerchief clutched tightly in his hand. 


Once he was inside the freezer, she worked quickly in the cryolab, 
preparing blankets, syringes, and the defibrillator — needed to restart 
Frank’s heart. She wiped gel onto the paddles and set them down gently on 
the bench. 


She peered into the freezer window. Frank was very still, his skin blue 
with cold. Ice had started to form around his nostrils and on his eyelashes. 
But faint clouds of breath were still visible. She could see, however, that 
he was breathing very slowly. 


The reality of what was happening began to hit her. The man was 
dying, literally dying, in order to save her life. In what seemed to her the 
very short space of twenty minutes, his emanation would go off... and do 
what? Fight some creature called the Reaper that had already claimed forty 
lives? And if by some miracle Frank beat this beast, he would have to 
return to his body, which she would then have to revive. And where was 
this Reaper? What if he showed up now, before Frank had his out-of-body 
experience? The creature seemed able to go anywhere — inside walls, 


even into the floor of the jail. What if it were lurking in the medical 
center? What if it were in the walls of the cryolab itself? 


Startled by that thought, Lucy looked over her shoulder and found 
herself staring into the cold, cruel eyes of Milton Dammers. She screamed. 


“What are you doing here?” 


He grinned at her, roughly shoving her to one side so he could get at 
the freezer window. 


“This is my lab! Get out of it!” 
“You’re in over your head, Doctor,” Dammers said. 
“You have no right to be here! Get out!” 


Dammers peered into the freezer at Bannister. A sneering smile 
crossed his lips. 


“IT didn’t know you had an interest in cyrogenics, Dr. Lynskey,” he 
said. 


She glanced at the wall clock. It was exactly nine PM. 
“I’ve got to revive him in twenty minutes,” she said. 
“What on earth for?” 


“IT don’t have to explain anything to you,” she said. “You’re in my lab 
— let’s see your search warrant!” 


“Here it is,” he said, pulling out an automatic and aiming it at her. 
She glared at him. “You’re a maniac.” 


“1’m doing what I have to do, Dr. Lynskey,” he said, locking the 
freezer door. “I’m ridding the world of a menace.” 


Lucy was horrified. “You’ll kill him,” she said. 


“No, Dr. Lynskey,” Dammers said. “It’s you who killed him. His body 
will be found in your freezer.” 


Dammers stole another look inside the freezer. Bannister’s breath had 
slowed nearly to a stop. After a long moment he exhaled one final time, his 
breath hanging in the air. Then his chest stopped moving. He was dead. 


“That’s it for Frank Bannister,” Dammers said. “Take a look.” 


He kept the gun aimed at Lucy while she, too, looked in the freezer. 
After she saw Bannister’s frozen body lying there, she said, “If I don’t 
revive him it will be your fault.” 


“T’]] learn to live with that.” Dammers motioned her toward the door. 


Lo 


Bannister’s body may have been frozen solid, but it trembled slightly 
as his emanation began to stir within it. First his fingers and arms moved 
slightly, then his feet and legs. A ripple ran through the muscles of his 
abdomen as the emanation came to life. It appeared first by his head, 
lifting up exactly the way a sleeping man lifts his head to look at the new 
day. Then the rest of the emanation lifted itself out of Bannister’s body. He 
was now an emanation, just like Stuart or Cyrus or the Judge. 


The freezer was suddenly bathed in white light. The frozen crystals 
sparkled and the ice-cold test tubes glowed like gemstones in the ethereal 
light. The corridor that, at that moment, only he could see swept down 
from the heavens and through the roof and upper floors of the medical 
center and into the freezer. It picked out Frank the way a spotlight 
illuminates a star performer on a Broadway stage. 


Frank stood and looked up into the corridor, awestruck. He felt its 
strong attraction, like a magnet for souls. But he forced himself to back 
away from it, thinking only of Lucy and how he could save her. He backed 
across the freezer and straight through the door. 


“Wow,” he said, falling onto the lab floor. 


He felt as light as a feather. He sprang to his feet and flew straight 
into the air. His head and shoulders went right through the ceiling, and for 
an instant he found himself looking around the inside of an examination 
room on the next floor. Then he slipped back down to the lab and landed 
on his feet. 


“This is unreal,” he said, feeling his power. 


As he slipped back down through the floor he had seen the bricks, the 
mortar, the pipes, and the electric wires as though viewing a cross section 
on a monitor. It was amazing, these abilities he suddenly had — the extra 
strength and speed, the ability to defy gravity, and the ability to go 
anywhere. If only he could share it with Lucy. 


But where was she? “Lucy?” he asked, looking around. 


Bannister found an empty lab and wondered where she might have 
gone. Her equipment was there, the syringes and the defibrillator, but there 
was no Lucy. He called her name again but got no response. 


On an impulse, he left the lab and walked down the hall to the 
women’s room. He lingered outside the door. 


“Lucy? Are you in there?” 


Then he realized she couldn’t hear him anyway, so why shout? He 
slipped through the door and peeked discreetly inside the bathroom. There 
was no Lucy. It was then that Frank remembered having seen a lock on the 
freezer door. Why lock it, he wondered, if she was the only one there and, 
dead and frozen, his corpse wasn’t going anywhere? Only someone else 
would have done it. He started toward the exit. 


In a hurry for the first time, Frank realized how unaccustomed he was 
to his “body’s” new form. It felt light and rubbery. If he put his foot down 
too hard, he was propelled off the ground. If he reached for a door knob, 
his hand went right through it and he felt like an idiot. If he put his hand on 
a wall to brace himself, his hand went through it and he was likely to 
follow. He found he could lean on a real object, so long as he didn’t push 
hard against it. He knew he could go up through a ceiling, or sideways 
through a wall, but what if he wanted to go down, through a floor? How 
was he supposed to do that? 


He ran through the back door but misjudged it. Because it was thicker 
than the rest, Frank thought it would be harder to get through. But he went 
through the final door the way a knife cuts hot butter and, off balance, 
tumbled onto the pavement of the parking lot. 


Across the lot, Dammers locked a handcuff onto a roll bar in the 
backseat of a squad car he had commandeered. The other end of the cuffs 


was fast around Lucy’s wrist. She struggled against it, screaming, “You 
bastard!” 


Dammers slammed the back door on her and let himself in the 
driver’s door. Then he started the engine and turned up the stereo to drown 
out her cries. 


“Let me go!” she yelled. “Murderer!” 
Frank heard her voice. 
“Lucy!” he cried out, then realized yet again she couldn’t hear him. 


Bannister began running toward the car, but his feet went straight 
through the asphalt and he fell down again. He struggled to his feet, 
yelling, “Let her go, Dammers,” then thought, So what if they can’t hear 
me! 


Frank tried as hard as he could to control his rubbery body. This must 
be what Ray felt like when I shoved him through the car door, he thought. 


Dammers put the car in gear and stepped on the gas pedal. He steered 
the vehicle out of the parking lot and into the street. As he did so the 
Reaper rose out of the sidewalk behind it. The creature looked around, and 
for an instant its eyes met Frank’s. It hissed, then turned away and began 
running, with damnable grace, after Dammers’s car as it entered a stream 
of traffic. 


Frank began running after both of them. He flew through the air, 
controlling his feet this time, stepping neither too hard nor too lightly. He 
was much faster than he had ever been in his life, even as a high-school 
sprinter. Once he got the hang of it, Frank zipped down the road, the 
particles that formed his emanation body ebbing and flowing behind him, 
creating the effect of a silvery slipstream. 


The squad car turned onto an on-ramp leading to the coastal highway. 
The Reaper, moving much faster than Dammers’s commandeered squad 
car, was closing in on it. Of course, neither Dammers nor his captive could 
see the creature. 


But Frank could see it all too well. He ran as fast as he could, and 
thought he was doing a pretty good job of controlling his new emanation 
body, but still he fell behind. He stopped at the entrance to the on-ramp 
with the car and its pursuer hopelessly ahead of him. 


Then he spotted the highway overpass under which the squad car 
would have to drive within a matter of seconds. Bannister ran up to the top 
of it, passing over a grassy area and straight through a stand of maples and, 
in so doing, sending a few hundred blackbirds flying, squawking, into the 
night. 


Frank ran through a chain-link fence, turned right, and dashed up to 
the crest of the overpass. He stood at the side of the overpass and looked 
down as Dammers’s car approached, gaining speed. 


Lucy was struggling in the back of the car as the stereo blasted. “This 
is the end of your career, you bastard!” she screamed. “Add kidnapping to 
the murder charge I’ ll bring against you if Frank dies.” 


“Bannister is already dead and nicely on ice,” Dammers shot back. 
“You won’t get away with this, Dammers.” 


“We’ll see who gets away with what,” Dammers replied, speeding up 
and pulling into the center lane. 


The Reaper was visible through the rearview mirror of the car as it 
gradually caught up with the vehicle. It leaped onto the trunk and moved 
swiftly from there to the roof, where it clung on like a gigantic spider, 
hands and feet looking like claws to the edges of the roof, cloak whipping 
around in the wind caused by the moving car. 


The Reaper plunged its hand down through the roof of the car, 
reaching for Lucy’s heart. But she had thrown herself to the left side of the 
car, the side on which there was the most traffic, and was beating against 
the window and screaming, trying to attract the attention of other drivers. 


Without knowing it, she slipped away from the Reaper’s deadly 
fingers. 


From above, Frank saw the Reaper clinging to the roof of the squad 
car. He leaped onto the railing, carefully judging the moment to spring, as 
the squad car raced along in increasingly thick traffic. He jumped, but his 
body didn’t exactly drop. Instead, it gently floated down, wafting on the air 
currents soaring around as a steady stream of traffic went under the 
overpass. 


Floating along like an autumn leaf, Frank watched helplessly as the 
squad car passed beneath him and sped away. “Goddammit,” he yelled, 
and kicked at the air. 


“Dammers, you bastard,” he swore, shaking a ghostly fist. As he 
watched the car recede into the distance, he suddenly floated through the 
roof of a speeding bus. 


He landed on the floor, in the aisle, amid a bus full of gamblers on 
their way to Foxwoods Casino in Connecticut. These were solid Maine 
citizens, mostly middle-aged or older, dressed in their Sunday best and on 
the way for a two-day junket to lose their money in the gambling empire 
an Indian tribe had built in the Connecticut woods. Half of them were 
poring over color brochures showing the wonders of the casino. Frank 
scrambled to his feet and dashed toward the front of the bus, sending the 
brochures flying into the air. 


A few people screamed. The bus driver got on the PA system and 
said, “Don’t worry, folks, it’s just a draft from that jammed AC vent. I’ll 
have it fixed before you’re ready for the trip home. Just settle down and 
enjoy the ride.” 


That was the moment that Frank jammed his foot down on the 
accelerator. As the driver gasped and fought for control and the passengers 
ducked behind their seats, the huge, brightly painted charter bus rocketed 
forward — doing fifty, fifty-five, sixty, sixty-five, then seventy miles per 
hour. 


Frank relinquished control to the driver and leaped out the front of the 
bus. He hit the ground running at seventy mph and soon was doing 
seventy-five and then eighty. He quickly began to gain ground on the 
squad Car. 


SIXTEEN 


At eighty-five MPH, Frank’s emanation became an almost amorphous 
fluid, his body discombobulating in the slipstream. He reached the back 
bumper of the squad car, close enough to see the Reaper atop it and Lucy 
struggling within. 


“Lucy!” he yelled. 


She couldn’t hear, but the Reaper looked around and hissed, its 
yellow eyes glaring at the sight of its persistent enemy. With a mighty leap, 
Frank hurled himself forward onto the car and grabbed the creature by the 
ankles. Hissing and growling, the Reaper was pulled off the roof of the 
squad car. Frank and the creature tumbled onto the road at high speed, 
rolling over and over in a tangle as Dammers drove off into the darkness. 
Cars sped through Frank and the Reaper as they grappled. 


Frank had the creature by the throat. It frantically snapped and hissed, 
more like a wild animal than anything human. As they rolled to a halt 
Frank freed one hand and punched the Reaper again and again. He could 
see the thing more clearly now; its features changed with each blow. The 
horrible, skeletal eye sockets became more and more human with each 
punch. 


Frank paused. Although distorted and still grotesque, the face was 
becoming to look... well, familiar. 


“Who are you?” Frank groaned between clenched teeth. 


For an answer, the Reaper roared and threw Frank off. He rolled away 
into the stream of traffic and was buffeted around by the speeding cars and 
trucks. 


The Reaper sprang to its feet, producing the wooden staff from 
beneath the cloak. With a loud click, the steel blade locked into place. 


Frank backed away as the Reaper approached, scythe raised. The 
creature charged then, swinging the awful weapon at Frank, narrowly 


missing him. 


As a convoy of trucks sped by, their slipstreams caused both Frank 
and the Reaper to spin and float. Both were off their feet and wafting in 
midair, like feathers sucked down a country road behind a pickup truck. At 
one point the Reaper swung his scythe again at Frank. This time, to get 
away Frank had to dive to the ground — where he was immediately 
flattened by the wheels of a huge truck. 


He re-formed his shape and turned to run — straight into the path of 
oncoming traffic. The Reaper was hot on his heels, scythe at the ready. 
Another bus was coming. They ran straight through it, their heads and 
shoulders visible above the floor of the speeding bus — this one carrying a 
group of mystery writers on their way to the annual Stephen King 
Convention in Bangor. In a flash they were out the back of the bus. 
Bannister was running as fast as he could, but the Reaper was gaining on 
him. More cars, trucks, and buses passed through them in quick 
succession. 


Frank looked around desperately for a way out. A huge Mack truck 
was rocketing toward him, carrying a load of smoked salmon from Nova 
Scotia to New York. A flashy yellow logo on its cab read THE LOX ROCKET. 
Frank ran right at it and held up his arms while squeezing his eyes shut and 
praying that what he had in mind would work. 


At the moment of impact, Bannister was scooped up by the truck’s 
massive grille. His body flattened against the front of the truck as he 
instantly reversed direction. Instead of running away from the Reaper, he 
now was speeding straight at him at better than seventy mph. As the 
Reaper’s eyes widened in shock Frank raised his foot and kicked the beast 
in the face as the two collided at high speed. 


This time there was no hiss, no roar. The Reaper was hurled backward 
off his feet, disappearing over the highway barrier as Frank sped away, 
clinging to the front of the truck. 


t 


The truck exited the coastal highway at the next off-ramp, heading 
toward the [HOP rest stop so the driver could fill up on coffee, beef jerky, 
and audiotapes to carry him through the rest of his journey. 


As the huge vehicle slowed, Frank looked around in a desperate 
search for Dammers’s borrowed police car. He saw it heading up a distant 
street, into the hills above town. Frank leaped off the truck and began 
racing across town. 


One advantage to being an emanation in a hurry is that you needn’t 
bother with stop signs, red lights, or difficult directions. You just go 
straight for your destination. And so Frank ran in a straight line toward 
Dammer’s car — through fences, yards, parked cars, garages, living 
rooms, and bedrooms. He went so fast through one living room that the 
giant-screen TV flickered and switched, mysteriously, from a Bob Dole 
campaign speech to a Hootie and the Blowfish concert. Bannister ran 
through the public library, spilling books on the floor as he raced up one 
aisle as fast as a passing locomotive. 


Unaware he was being followed, Dammers stared intently at the road 
ahead as he steered the car toward the hills. Lucy continued to tug at the 
handcuffs, making raw, red rings around her wrist, but to no avail. Then 
she caught sight of Dammers’s black eyes staring at her in the rearview 
mirror. 


“What are you staring at?” she snapped. 
“Have you calmed down yet?” he asked. 
“T’ll calm down when you’re in jail or dead.” 


Dammers held up a hand, as if to calm her. But in so doing he 
exposed a small swastika tattooed on his hand. She saw it and said, “Is that 
what you are, a Nazi? Is that what’s behind this?” 


“No,” he said tersely. 


“One of those neo-Nazis who are killing Turkish immigrants in 
Germany? Is that who you are?” 


Dammers growled. “You’re looking at a war wound, a result of all the 
horrible undercover jobs I was forced to take over the years.” 


“As what this time, a burning-cross lighter for the KKK?” 
“Tt was 1969, do you remember that year?” 
“T wasn’t even born,” she said. 


“Squeaky Fromme... the Spahn Ranch... Simi Valley... I was her sex 
slave for six months.” 


“Did you help her kill all those people or did you merely stand by and 
watch? Is that how you get your rocks off, Dammers? By watching?” 


“T spent six months in the service of my country,” he said bitterly, 
“disguised as a filthy hippie.” 


Just then Frank emerged out of a warehouse wall, raced onto the road, 
and stood directly in front of Dammers’s car. With a loud thump he was 
collected on the hood and frantically grabbed hold of the roof to avoid 
being blown off. 


“T find cemeteries very restful places, don’t you?” Dammers said. 
“Let me go, you bastard,” Lucy said again. 

“T intend to, Mrs. Lynskey... as soon as we’ve watched the sun rise.” 
Dammers looked at his watch. It was nine thirty-five. 

“Tn nine hours’ time,” he said. 

Frank thrust his face through the windshield. “Lucy!” he cried out. 


She didn’t respond. Even if she had heard him, she was too busy 
being furious at Dammers. 


The car pulled through the front gates of Fairwater Cemetery. At that 
hour of night, the burial ground was darker than a coal mine and creepier 
than a pit full of vipers, which, to a large extent, it was. 


As Dammers drove into the cemetery Frank saw the Reaper in the 
distance, a black smudge racing through town toward the cemetery hill. 


Dammers drove deep into the cemetery and pulled to a halt between 
tombstones on a bluff overlooking the town. Dammers shut off the engine 
and got out of the car, unbuttoning his shirt. At that moment two large 
ghostly paws suddenly grabbed Frank’s shoulders and yanked him off the 
Car. 


It was the fearsome Gatekeeper, the ogre spirit who helped keep 
peace among the emanations. He held Frank as if he were a rag doll. 


“State your business,” he said in his guttural voice. 

Frank struggled, but the Gatekeeper had an iron grip on his shoulders. 
“Tt’s me... Frank Bannister.” 

“Who?” 

“Frank Bannister. I died.” 


“You ain’t Bannister no more,” the Gatekeeper growled. “You’re just 
a shitty little spook.” 


Desperate, Bannister said, “Listen to me! There’s an evil spirit 
coming up that hill.” 


He pointed in the direction from which he had seen the Reaper 
coming. 


“The only evil here is you, Bannister,” the Gatekeeper growled. 
“You’re an evil asshole who’s better off dead. That way Hiles and I can 
keep an eye on you.” 


As if summoned, Hiles appeared, marching over, aiming his ghostly 
Uzi at Frank. 


“Shut up, you subhuman emanation,” Hiles snapped. “I heard that you 
lost your protectors, Cyrus and Stuart. The two emanations you were using 
to con chump change off innocent humans finally got away from your evil 
influence and took the corridor.” 


“You don’t have time to stand there and insult me,” Bannister said 
desperately. “A dark spirit is coming up that hill right now and might just 
chop your loudmouthed head off — the same way he killed Cyrus and 
Stuart.” 


Furious, Hiles said, “You contemptible heap of teleplasmic shit. If 
there was an evil spirit loose in this town, I would be negligent in my 
duty!” 

Raising his voice to a drill sergeant’s scream, Hiles said, “Are you 
accusing me of professional incompetence? Are you saying that I am one 
prize piece of anus breath?” 


“You’re gonna die, Hiles,” Bannister warned. 


“T wouldn’t listen to you if you were the last emanation on earth, you 
worthless hunk of shit.” 


It was then that an old, familiar, and to Frank, very welcome voice 
chimed in. “I’ve had as much of your foul mouth as I can stomach, son,” 
the Judge said. 

Hiles spun around and stared in disbelief at the Judge, who peered out 
of his grave. 


“T suggest you treat Mr. Bannister with a degree of respect, boys,” the 
Judge said. 


“Get back in your grave, you senile old goat,” Hiles screamed. 
“Get ’em, Rustler,” the Judge snapped. 


With that, Rustler suddenly sprang out of the Judge’s grave, leaping 
through the air and clamping his jaws onto Hiles’s wrist. Howling in spirit 
pain, Hiles dropped his ghostly Uzi machine gun. The Gatekeeper threw 
Frank to one side and rushed to help Hiles. The ogre spirit grabbed the big 
flea-bitten dog and tried to pull it off Hiles’s arm. 


Unseen by the two Spirits, the Reaper had made it through the 
cemetery gates and was rushing toward them at high speed, its scythe still 
held aloft. Rustler saw the creature, though, let go of Hiles, and with a 
whimper, dived into the Judge’s grave. The Judge, too, ducked his head 
below ground as the fearsome Reaper closed in. 

At last the spirits saw the Reaper. 

“What the hell is that?” Hiles gasped. 

“T warmed you,” Frank replied from off to one side. 

The Gatekeeper jumped in front of Hiles, trying to protect him. 

“State your business,” he snapped in the guttural voice that had scared 
so many others. 


The Reaper didn’t hesitate. It gracefully swung his scythe, splitting 
the Gatekeeper in two from bottom to top. The ogre fell to the ground, two 
dissipating clouds of ectoplasm. 


“Think fast, Hiles,” Frank said, ducking behind a tombstone. 


But Hiles had no time to react. He was beheaded by an equally fluid 
swing of the scythe. 


Finished with those obstructions and unaware of Bannister’s 
presence, the Reaper moved swiftly toward the nearby squad car, closing 
in on Lucy with remarkable speed. 


She was using the clasp of her watch in an attempt to unscrew the roll 
bar from the side of the car. The Reaper glided in through the door and sat 
beside her. Its horrible breath touched her cheek. Its bony hand hovered 
over her chest. 


“Don’t fear the Reaper,” the creature said with silky menace. 


At that moment Frank leaned over from where he was hiding in the 
front seat. He swung Hiles’s ghostly Uzi into the Reaper’s face. 


“Go to hell,” he snarled, and fired a burst of machine-gun bullets into 
the creature’s face. The blast sent the Reaper flying out the back of the car. 
Frank leaped out after him, firing again, a withering burst. The Reaper 
convulsed and shuddered as the ghost bullets thudded into their target. 


The creature snarled and roared as it was literally shot to pieces. 
Large lumps of its body flew into the air, dark glutinous masses that landed 
on the ground with wet splats. 


Dammers remained oblivious to the firefight. He stood in the bright 
moonlight, holding his shirt open. He suddenly spun around, showing 
Lucy a torso covered with a mass of cultish tattoos and scars. She couldn’t 
see his face at that moment, but watched his finger trace a series of voodoo 
and other symbols, roughly carved into his chest. 


“You took off your lead breastplate, Dammers,” she said. “Are you 
sure Frank won’t will your heart to stop?” 


“Not from where you sent him, he won’t. Look at this one. Nineteen 
hundred and eighty-one... Haiti... I infiltrated the Baron Samedi’s Cult of 
the Dead. I was involved in ritualistic cannibalism, in orgiastic dances, 
reaching painful thresholds of intense eroticism.” 


“I knew it, Dammers. You get tumed on by pain. You’re a sick man 
and need help.” 


Just then, the Reaper’s severed right arm sailed past Dammer’s head. 
The Reaper’s body collapsed as its face flew into the air. Frank stopped 
firing. He surveyed the multitude of shiny black puddles that had once 
been the Reaper. 


Dammers stepped away from his car. “I have suffered for my country, 
Dr. Lynskey,” he said. 


“T hope you suffer forever.” 


He screamed at the night sky, the veins on his neck bulging. “But I 
cannot be broken!” 


Lucy seized the moment. She pulled against the bar with all her 
might, ripping it free. Within a second she had slipped the cuffs free of the 
bar and was desperately trying to lock the car doors as Dammers spun 
around. 


He hauled on the back doors as Lucy scrambled over the seats and 
into the front. She started the car and gunned the engine. The clock on the 
dash read nine forty-two. Dammers screamed as the squad car rocketed 
away toward the cemetery entrance. He raced after it. 


Frank stood amid the remains of the Reaper. He was looking for 
something — anything — that could go wrong. He spotted a movement on 
the Reaper’s face. It lay on the ground like a slice of Jell-O. Its mouth 
gaped soundlessly... eyes following Frank with hatred. 


The Judge’s top half walked over on his hands, surveying the remains 
of the Reaper. “I gotta hand it to you, Frank,” he said. “You’ve taken out 
Death himself.” 


“This ain’t Death,” Frank said, scooping up the twitching face and 
holding it at arm’s length. It hung from his fingers like a quivering, 
snarling jellyfish. 


“Who are you?” Frank asked. 
But the Reaper’s face only sneered. 
“Don’t fear the Reaper,” it gasped. 


In a burst of anger, Frank swung the face against a gravestone, 
slapping it hard like a wet towel. “Who are you?” he yelled. 


Frank flapped the face against the gravestone again and again, and 
with each blow the Reaper’s face changed slightly, becoming more human. 


At last, Frank threw the face against a grave. It slid to a stop on the 
stone slab, grinning evilly at Frank. The Reaper’s face had become that of 
a twenty-two-year-old psychopathic killer the state put to death forty years 
ago. 

“Johnny Bradley,” Bannister said quietly. 


John Charles Bradley, circa 1954. His face slowly slid, grimacing, 
along the stone, oozing a puddle of ectoplasm. 


“How’d you know me?” Johnny asked. 


“From your mug shots in the papers. I thought guys like you fried in 
hell.” 


Bradley’s face twisted into an arrogant sneer. “I got out, Frank.” He 
giggled. 
Bradley’s face slipped over the edge of the stone slab and slid down 


the vertical face of the grave, leaving a slime trail like those slugs leave on 
cobblestone walks on wet mornings. 


“T been carrying on the good work. I got me a score of forty.” 
“Are you proud of that, Bradley?” 


“You bet your ass I’m proud. I’ll be in the history books as the 
world’s top serial killer. Long after your rotting corpse has tured to dust, 
people will read about my exploits. How you get to be an emanation, 
Bannister? Did the cops kill you? Or was it a jealous husband. Maybe that 
idiot Ray Lynskey?” 


“What happened to him?” Bannister asked. 


“T got him twice, Frank. Think of it, I killed his body. I killed his 
emanation. That’s two for the price of one. How many other killers do you 
know of who can claim that?” 


An elderly emanation loomed out of the darkness, freed to walk 
around now that Hiles and the Gatekeeper were history. He offered his 
hand to Frank. 


“Who are you?” Bannister asked. 


“Harry Sinclair. I just want to shake the hand of the man who’s finally 
avenged my death.” 


Frank shook hands with Sinclair, and Bradley started giggling. 
“Did I slit your throat or rip out your liver, old man? I don’t recall.” 
Frank looked at a number twelve etched into Sinclair’s forehead. 
“You’ve got a number,” Bannister said quietly. 


Sinclair touched his forehead self-consciously. “Bradley carved it into 
my forehead as I lay dying.” 


“You sick bastard,” Frank swore at the disembodied face. 


“We’ve got all twelve of them here,” Sinclair said. “One through 
twelve.” 


“Where?” Frank asked. “Here, in the cemetery?” 

*Yes.” 

“T got one more than Starkweather,” Bradley boasted. 

“T was his last victim,” Sinclair said. 

That comment elicited a chuckle from Bradley. 

“He couldn’t be more wrong, could he, Frank?” Bradley said. 


“You son-of-a-bitch,” Bannister swore, and moved forward, intending 
to smash a foot into what remained of Bradley’s face. But before he could 
get there, Bradley’s face suddenly flowed into cracks in the base of the 
grave. It looked like some leftover Jell-O being sucked down a sink drain. 


Frank looked around and saw that the other glutinous black remnants 
of the Reaper were gathering, like black mercury, and scuttling into cracks 
and crannies... disappearing below the surface of the graveyard. 


“Oh, shit,” he said. 
Frank looked a few moments into the future and saw the horrible 


creature re-forming itself in the rotting and moldy ground that was planted 
with skeletons. He had to get to it before that could happen. 


He took a couple of paces then, like an Olympic diver starting a jump, 
dived headfirst into the same grave that Bradley’s remains had gone into. 


Bannister slid into a coffin, landing in a crouched heap on top of a dusty 
skeleton. 


“Sorry. Ill just be a minute.” 


But he was gone within seconds, propelling himself through the side 
of the coffin and into another. This one held a Spanish-American War 
veteran whose corpse was buried in full-dress uniform, including sheathed 
sword. 


“Give my regards to Teddy Roosevelt,” Bannister said. 


When he got there, he just caught a glimpse of a slippery black mass 
disappearing through the floor. Frank sank his head through the same floor 
and used his feet to push against the coffin lid, propelling himself 
downward. 


Bannister went sliding through the stone-block ceiling of a deep vault. 
This was a series of interconnecting dark rooms lined with dusty coffins, 
all of them bearing dates in the 1700s. 


Frank landed in a heap on the floor and quickly looked around. 
Bradley was crawling on the floor ahead of Bannister, his legs and other 
body parts re-forming as each and every black particle that leaked down 
from above rejoined his dark spirit body. The Reaper was taking shape 
again. 


“There was a time when I would have thanked you for getting rid of 
Hiles and the Gatekeeper for me,” Bannister said. “But they’ll only be 
replaced by others. And this is for Cyrus and Stuart.” 


Frank dived onto Bradley’s back, holding him with the left hand and 
punching him with the right. Bradley stirred and snarled and twisted his 
head around. His face suddenly distorted into the Reaper’s angry, piranha- 
toothed mouth. Unafraid, Frank spun the Reaper around and sank his 
fingers into its throat and squeezed. As he did so, the Reaper’s sticky black 
body parts crawled over Frank’s back, re-forming themselves into the 
Reaper’s cloak and soon, encapsulating Frank within the Reaper’s body. 
Frank had but seconds left before he was totally absorbed. 


“Got any more tricks up your sleeve, Johnny?” Frank asked. 


Bannister felt the Reaper growing in strength and fury. The angry 
yellow slit eyes were blazing again, and the razor-sharp teeth were 


snapping at his face, just inches away. The breath from hell was coming 
harder and more regularly now; the beast was nearing full strength. 


Frank took one hand off its throat and reached into the Reaper’s black 
sleeve. 


“Bad idea to let me inside the cloak, Johnny,” Bannister said. 


He pulled from the sleeve the wooden staff. As the look of fury on the 
Reaper’s face turned to a look of surprise, Frank banged the end of the 
staff on one of the nearby coffins. The steel blade swung out of the staff 
and clicked into place. 


Sudden fear glinted in the Reaper’s eyes. 


Frank slid out of the Reaper’s grip, raising the glittering blade over its 
prostrate body. 


“End of the line, you murdering freak,” Bannister said. 


The Reaper’s features suddenly shriveled into Johnny Bradley’s 
screaming face as Frank swung the scythe down toward his neck. 


He slashed at the beast time and time again, shredding it back into a 
thousand tiny pieces, a million tiny pieces, until none of them looked 
anything like a piece of the gruesome creature. 


Frank stood there, holding the scythe at the ready, watching to see if 
any of the parts began to re-form. He stood there one minute, then two, and 
then three minutes. When at last it seemed that the creature was gone for 
good, Frank tossed the scythe down onto the ground and sighed. 


It was then that it hit him. He was running out of time. He had to get 
back to the medical center. 


He jumped up through the ceiling of the vault and crawled his way 
through the two layers of coffins above it. When he popped out onto the 
ground, Dammers’s car was long gone. So was Dammers. But instead of 
finding a deserted cemetery, he found a ghost playground. Everywhere he 
looked, emanations were scampering around, having the time of... well, 
having the time of their deaths. They were playing hide-and-seek around 
the headstones, taking casual strolls with old friends, sitting beneath trees 
smoking ghostly pipes. 


The Judge was sitting there, head and shoulders resting on the grave 
marker of an eighteenth-century fishing-boat captain. 


“Well, if it ain’t the kid who took the cork out of the bottle,” he said 
upon seeing Frank. 


“What?” Bannister asked, perplexed. 


“You took the cork out of the bottle and let the genie out — you let 
out hundreds of genies, if the truth be told. Without Hiles and the 
Gatekeeper here, it’s party time.” 


“There’s nothing wrong with having a little fun,” Bannister said. 
“Did you kill the varmint?” the Judge asked. 


“Deader than he’d ever been. Look, I gotta get back into my body 
before it’s too late.” 


“Don’t forget your old pardners,” the Judge said. 


“Never,” Frank replied, and took off at a run toward the cemetery 
gate. 


Once again he sprinted through fence and yard, through bedroom and 
dining room, through warehouse and car wash, on his way to the medical 
center. Frank ran down the middles of roads and right through the middle 
of the red-brick water pumping station. He even cut through the newsroom 
of the Fairwater Gazette, sending papers flying. 


He tore across the parking lot and ran, gracefully this time, right 
through the same metal door that had given him so much trouble on his 
way out of the medical building. By the time he got to the cryolab, his 
body was already out of the freezer and lying on a gurney. A puddle of 
melted water covered the floor around it. He was relieved to see Lucy and 
her boss, Dr. Henry Kamins, tending to his corpse. 


“Hi honey, I’m home,” Frank said as he slipped into his body and 
closed his emanation eyes. 


SEVENTEEN 


A few minutes later Frank opened his human eyes. As he did so, he 
heard Lucy say, “Frank! It’s me!” Her voice sounded elated. 


He gasped for air and looked at the paddles of the defibrillator as 
Lucy put them back on the bench. The combination of thawing and shock 
to the heart had worked. A huge smile lit Lucy’s face. Dr. Kamins looked 
pleased but busy, preparing a syringe that he quickly jabbed into Frank’s 
arm. 

“A hundred milligrams of Lydocaine, Lucy,” he said. 

“Okay.” 

“Get me one CC of intracardiac adrenaline — quick now.” 


Lucy hurriedly prepared another syringe. Frank tried to talk, but his 
lips still seemed partly frozen. He felt his words were blocks of ice that 
took forever to form. 


“T... didn’t... get him... tried... not sure,” he said. 


Dr. Kamins jabbed the syringe into Frank’s chest. He felt the long thin 
needle go into his heart, but curiously there was no pain. 


Lucy brought her lips close to his ear. “Who didn’t you get, Frank?” 
she asked. 


“Bradley... Johnny Bradley’s come back... He’s... killing again... I 
think I got him... not sure.” 


Lucy was shocked. She said, in a worried and hushed tone, “Patricia.” 


Dr. Kamins smiled at her. “Don’t worry, Lucy,” he said. “Frank is 
hallucinating. Johnny Bradley went to the electric chair forty years ago. 
It’ll pass.” 


Kamins glanced at the cardiac monitor. “We’ve got sinus rhythm. 
Frank is stabilizing.” 


“Good,” she said, backing away from the gurney. 


“Good? That’s great. We’ve just brought Frank back from 
cryopreservation and you say its ‘good’?” 


“There’s something I have to do. Will you be able to handle Frank on 
your own?” 


Kamins looked around, then said, “Sure, I guess. He’ll be up and 
about in a little while. Where are you going?” 


“According to what he just said, another of my patients is in danger. I 
have to go check on her.” 


“Who would that be?” 
“Patricia Bradley,” Lucy said. 
“Be careful,” Kamins warned. 


Unable to move and prevented from speaking by the medication, 
Frank stared helplessly as Lucy left the cryolab and the door swung shut 
behind her. 


CaN 


Lucy’s car sped through the old hospital gates, taking the comer too 
fast and sliding to a halt in the driveway. She leaped out of the car and 
raced up to the front door of the Bartlett House. A light glowed from the 
front door. To someone who couldn’t see the ghost blood oozing from 
every board in the place, the place looked comfy and almost inviting. 


Lucy knocked on the front door, which swung open at her touch. She 
stuck her head inside the door and called out, “Patricia?” 


There was no response, so she stepped inside the door and closed it 
behind her. “Patricia?” she called again. 


There was a sound and then Patricia Bartlett came walking out of the 
living room. Her eyes widened at the sight of Lucy. 


“Dr. Lynskey?” she said, surprised. 
“Hi, Patricia...” 
“What are you doing here? Mother... you should have called.” 


Lucy hurried over to the woman. “Look, Patricia,” she said. “This 
may sound crazy, but I think you’re in danger.” 


“Do you mean from the pills? Did you have them analyzed or 
something?” 


“The pills? Oh, them. No, I’m not talking about the pills.” 
“About Mother keeping me here? Because — ” 


“Patricia, I’m trying to tell you that you’re in danger from Johnny 
Bradley.” 


Patricia tensed up and a look of terror came over her face. “Johnny,” 
she said flatly. 


“Bradley, Johnny Bradley, who killed all those people forty years ago 
and was executed. Some thoughtless people said you had something to do 
with it, but I know they were just being small-minded. Johnny is why your 
mother has kept you in the house all these years.” 


“What about Johnny?” Patricia asked. 
“T don’t know how, but he’s come back... He’s killing again.” 


Patricia shook her head. “He always said he would. Before he was 
executed, he told me he would be back.” 


“Somehow he’s responsible for this string of deaths we’ve been 
having in town recently,” Lucy told her. 


Patricia’s expression turned from surprise and shock to pain. Tears 
welled up in her eyes. “Who told you?” 


“What do you mean?” Lucy asked, looking at the woman 
questioningly. 

“He visits me at night,” Patricia confessed, her hands trembling. “I 
don’t know why he comes... he torments me.” 


“How does he torment you, Patricia?” Lucy asked, a look of deep 
concern on her face. 


The woman untied her scarf to show the ugly purple welts on her 
neck. 


Lucy said, “May I?” 
“Tf you want.” 


Lucy ran practiced fingers over the welts, then bit her lip. “How often 
does this happen?” she asked. 


“Sometimes every night. I never know when it’s going to happen.” 
“What does he look like?” Lucy asked. 
“Tt’s... it’s... horrible,” was all that she said. 


“T can imagine,” Lucy replied, thinking of what Frank had just gone 
through. 


“Why has he come back?” Patricia asked. “Am I being punished?” 
“Why would anyone want to punish you?” 


“For being his girlfriend, I guess. I was so very young then, and 
didn’t know anything. And for that I get a lifetime of suspicion and 
torment.” 


“No,” Lucy said gently, touching the woman’s arm and repeating 
what Frank told her. “Sometimes when you go through a trauma, like you 
did forty years ago, it alters your perception. It allows you access to the 
part of your mind that connects with the spiritual world.” 


“The spiritual world?” Patricia asked. 
“Bradley is using this access to prey on you again.” 


The woman dissolved into a flood of frightened tears, and Lucy 
wrapped her arms around her and hugged her. 


After she calmed down a bit, Patricia said, “There’s something about 
this house. He comes and I’m always here. It’s like being in prison. And 
my mother...” 


“Ts like the jailer.” 
Patricia bobbed her head up and down in agreement. 


Lucy sucked in her breath and asked, “Patricia, do you know anything 
about the gun in her closet?” 


“Gun?” the woman asked, surprised. 


“She has a rifle hidden in her closet. Remember when you asked me 
to hide in there?” 


“Sure, I remember.” 


“Well, I saw this rifle. It used to belong to my friend Frank Bannister. 
Somebody used it to kill his wife many years ago.” 


Patricia shook her head. “I’m sorry,” she replied. “There’s just so 
much I don’t understand.” 


“Come on.” Lucy put an arm around her shoulder and steered her 
toward the door. “Let’s get out of here.” 


“Where will we go?” 
“To my house. You’!l be safe there.” 


Then came Old Lady Bartlett’s voice, angrily, from the top of the 
Stairs. “Patricia never leaves the house,” she said. 


Lucy and Patricia turned to face her. The daughter, although herself a 
mature woman, looked once again like a little girl. 


“T’m sorry, Mrs. Bartlett,” Lucy said defiantly, “but she’s coming with 
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me. 


“You have no right,” the old lady screeched. “She’s my daughter. I’ve 
been taking care of her her entire life. She’d be lost without me.” 


The old woman started down the stairs. “Get upstairs,” she snapped at 
her daughter. 


“What are you going to do, Mrs. Bartlett?” Lucy asked angrily. “Feed 
her more drugs?” 


“What?” 


“Will you take another lucky dip into the suitcase beneath your bed? 
Maybe you’ll pick the wrong bottle and Patricia will be here with you 
forever.” 


Old Lady Bartlett froze halfway down the stairs. Her eyes blazed with 
fury at the intruder. 


“You’ve been in my room,” she said. 


“The police might like to look in your closet, too,” Lucy said. 
“You’ve been in my closet, too?” 


“You have a gun in there, Mrs. Bartlett. It’s Frank Bannister’s gun — 
the one somebody used to kill his wife years ago.” 


The old woman turned pale and ghostly white. 


“T know Frank couldn’t have killed his wife, so who did it — you? 
Did you do it, Mrs. Bartlett? It happened just through the woods from 
here.” 


Suddenly Old Lady Bartlett turned and bolted upstairs and ran into 
her room. As frightened as a deer, Patricia broke away from Lucy and ran 
after her. 


“Mother! Mother, wait!” 


Patricia, too, disappeared into the bedroom, and then silence closed in 
over the house. Lucy thought to run up after them, but then decided to wait 
downstairs for Patricia’s return. 


Lucy paced back and forth in the downstairs hall. A cool breeze 
wafted over her, even though no doors or windows seemed to be open. She 
shivered and hugged herself, looking around uneasily. To one side of her, 
the wallpaper bulged ever so slightly before returning to normal. 


From up the stairs came the faint sound of Old Lady Bartlett crying. 
Shortly thereafter, Patricia emerged from the bedroom. She stood at the top 
of the stairs, looking amazingly in control of herself. She smiled down at 
Lucy. 


“Are you okay?” Lucy asked. 


“Yes,” she replied, starting down the stairs. “Mother wants to talk to 
the police. She has things she wants to tell them. She’ll be down in a 
minute.” 


Lucy nodded reassuringly. Patricia reached the bottom of the stairs 
and gave her a hug. 


“Thank you for coming tonight,” Patricia said, smiling gratefully. 


Lucy couldn’t see it, but at that moment the Reaper stood by her 
shoulder, and the number forty-one glowed on her forehead. 


“Tt’s no problem,” Lucy said. “I’m a doctor. We help people.” 


The Reaper’s face contorted into Bradley’s face. Speaking to Patricia, 
who understood him perfectly, he said, “I want to kill her now, Patty! 
That’ll give us forty-one. That’s eight clear of Gacy, that idiot in Chicago 
who killed children and buried them in his basement.” 


“That’s good,” Patricia said, speaking to Johnny but saying words that 
made Lucy smile anyway. 


“You seem to be okay about it,” Lucy said. 


“Another nine and we’ll have broken Bundy’s record,” Bradley went 
on. “I wanna see Ted’s face when he hears the news! That smart-assed 
college kid thinks he’s so smart. Wait until I tell him you and I wiped out 
his record.” 


“Yes,” Patricia said excitedly. 


A bit too excitedly. Lucy looked puzzled, and Patricia said quickly, 
“Yes, I feel better now that mother’s agreed to confess. I was just thinking 
out loud. Confession is good for the soul, don’t you think?” 


Lucy nodded. 
“Let’s wait in the living room.” 


“Maybe we should call the police while we’re waiting,” Lucy 
suggested. 


“No. I think we should wait for Mother and let her do it.” 


“Okay,” Lucy said, allowing herself to be led into the living room and 
taken to an armchair. Patricia took a chair across the room from her and 
sat, looking composed enough to get Lucy a bit worried. This woman had 
been falling apart a moment ago. Her mother thought she needed to be 
sedated, and kept a batch of old pills around for that very reason. Yet here 
she was looking as content as could be. 


Then Lucy waved aside her suspicions. After all that had happened, it 
was natural for her to be a bit jumpy. 


Unseen by her, Johnny paced around Lucy’s chair, all wound up and 
eager for another victim. “That ass-wipe psychic nearly ruined it for us 
tonight, Patty,” he said angrily. “He made us look stupid.” 


“You know,” Lucy said, “you don’t even have to stay in this house. 
It’s too big for you, and there are too many memories here. You could start 
your life over somewhere else.” 


Johnny rushed over to Patricia’s chair. “That Russian cannibal creep 
is saying he did fifty-plus,” he said. “It reflects badly on us all, Patty. This 
record should be held by an American.” 


“T quite agree,” Patricia said, smiling and looking straight at Lucy. 


Johnny grabbed Patricia’s hand and ran it across his lips and up the 
side of his cheek. “I mean, that limey Jack the Ripper is the most famous 
killer of all time, and what did he do? Five hookers, or was it six? What 
the hell is that? But he went down in history.” 


Bradley looked over at Lucy. “Come on, baby, let’s take her out.” 


Lucy watched Patricia’s hand rise into the air and rotate in delicate 
movements. “I could help you, if you like,” she offered. 


Johnny nuzzled Patricia’s ear. She giggled. Coming on top of the 
Strange calmness and the odd hand gestures, Lucy realized that her 
suspicions might be justified. 


“That would be nice,” Patricia said, getting to her feet. “I’m making 
some coffee. Want some?” 


“We probably should be going,” Lucy said. 
“Oh, Mother takes forever,” Patricia said. “I won’t be long.” 
“Maybe we should call the police for her.” 


“No. Let her do it. It’s important for her to do it herself. You just sit 
there and relax while I go get us some coffee. How do you take yours?” 


“Milk, one sugar,” Lucy said. 


Patricia walked by Lucy’s chair on her way to the kitchen. Johnny 
scurried along behind her and, as he passed by Lucy, sent up a slight but 
detectable breeze. It made her shiver, the way she did in the hall. 


She craned her neck to watch the younger Bartlett woman as she 
departed. 


Once in the kitchen, Patricia lost the cold calmness that she had been 
struggling to maintain. She said to Johnny in a loud whisper, “Patronizing 


do-gooder bitch!” 
“You kill her, Patty,” Johnny said. “I’ll watch.” 


“The nerve of her barging in here, trying to tell me how to run my 
life.” She imitated Lucy: “Your mother’s no good for you. She gives you 
too many pills.” Patricia giggled. “She’s keeping you captive here. She’s 
your jailer.” 


Johnny giggled. 


Patricia grinned and opened a drawer, taking from it a huge carving 
knife — the same one Old Lady Bartlett had used, unsuccessfully, to fend 
off the Reaper. The shreds of wallpaper hung still from the kitchen wall. 


“T love to watch when you do it,” Johnny said. “It turns me on.” 


“You turn me on. This doctor, she wants to take me into her house! 
She thinks she knows what’s good for me.” 


“You know what’s good for you, baby,” Johnny said. 


Patricia nodded. “You’re good for me. You were forty years ago and 
you are now. I’m glad you’re back, Johnny. It was boring without you.” 


“T missed you, too, baby.” 


Patricia held the knife so that the blade was concealed along the side 
of her flowered dress. She headed back toward the living room. When she 
got there, she found Lucy browsing through the contents of a bookcase, 
examining the many old medical books left over from the sanatorium days, 
her back turned to the door. 


Patricia gripped the knife firmly. Johnny was at her side. They were 
about to start into the living room when there came a loud knocking at the 
front door. Patricia froze, standing halfway between the front door and the 
living-room door. She slid her arm, and the knife, behind her back. 


Lucy heard the knocking, too, and turned toward Patricia. 
“Maybe that’s the police,” Lucy said. 

“What?” Patricia said, stunned and unable to think. 
“Maybe your mother called them from her room.” 


“She doesn’t have a phone in her room,” Patricia said. 


There was another loud knocking at the door. Patricia glanced in that 
direction. 


“Don’t open it,” Johnny said. 


Lucy walked toward Patricia, who looked as confused as she was the 
first time Lucy had seen her. 


Seeing this, Lucy said, “Let me get the door for you.” 
“ll get it,” Patricia said quickly. 


She turned and opened the door. It was Dammers, standing on the 
doorstep, looking madder than a wet hen. 


“Agent Milton Dammers,” he said, holding up his badge. “Federal 
Bureau of Investigation.” 


Patricia hesitated for a second, then, without warning, smiled and 
slashed him with the knife. She brought it across with a wild motion and 
amazing strength that nearly sliced off his hand and sent it flying — still 
holding the badge — into the night. Before Dammers could react, Patricia 
was stabbing him in the chest, over and over again. 


Lucy backed away from the front door, a look of horror — and 
realization — spreading across her face. 


“Go, Patty, go,” Johnny shouted gleefully as she gave Dammers one 
final thrust, burying the blade deep in his chest and then standing stock- 
still and watching as his corpse slipped off the tip of the knife and 
crumbled to the porch floor. 


Johnny was laughing; then he grabbed Lucy’s arm and flung her 
against the stairs. She fell onto her back on the first few stairs and looked 
up in horror at something she couldn’t see but now realized was there — 
Johnny Bradley, the Reaper. 


Patricia spun around and faced Lucy. The woman’s eyes were ablaze, 
and blood was dripping from the knife and leaving a trail on the floor as 
she walked away from Dammers’s corpse. Screaming, Lucy scrambled to 
her feet and ran up the stairs, with Patricia running after her, the knife held 
high in the air. And Johnny laughed, loudly and uproariously. 


Lucy made it to the top of the stairs and dashed down the hall to Old 
Lady Bartlett’s bedroom. She ran inside, slammed the door shut, and 


turned the key in the lock. 
“Mrs. Bartlett!” she called out. 


Then Lucy spun around and saw the old woman’s blood-soaked 
corpse propped up in bed. A pool of blood spread out around her, soaking 
the quilt and running down to the hardwood floor. 


Lucy put her hands to her mouth and screamed. She took a few, 
tentative steps toward the bed, then jumped back in horror to the door. Just 
then, Johnny’s face warped out of the door behind her back, then slunk 
back before she could see him. Then he slid out of the wall, blistering out 
the wallpaper the way he had done so many times before, this time 
clutching the blood-splattered kitchen knife in his paper hands. 


This time she saw him and screamed again. Maybe she couldn’t see 
an emanation or a spirit, even a dark spirit, but she sure could see 
something that blistered out of the wall. She jumped out of the way as 
Johnny slashed at her with the knife, sending a spray of Dammers’s blood 
across the floor. 


With a huge, sucking sound, Johnny warped back into the wall. Lucy 
ran to the center of the room and stood there, knowing the killer was 
stalking her from within the very fabric of the building. The silence was 
pounding at her. It was so quiet she could hear her own heart beat, and it 
sounded like a jackhammer. 


For a split second Johnny’s face blistered out of the door, but only an 
inch or so, enough for her to see the evil grin adorning his face. Lucy spun 
in its direction, her breath catching in her throat. Then the face went back 
in and the room fell quiet again. 


He’s toying with me, Lucy thought, looking quickly from one wall to 
the next, trying to guess where it would come from. 


It came from behind her, from the wall opposite the bed. The 
wallpaper blistered out as it had done before and the knife slashed 
viciously at her head, slicing air an inch from her ear as she screamed and 
leaped forward. But she jumped too far forward, and tripped and fell into 
the end of the bed. 


Lucy found herself gaping at Old Lady Bartlett’s bloody corpse. She 
gasped and pushed herself off the bed just as the bloodstained bedclothes 


blistered out into the form of Johnny and lunged at her. She screamed and 
hurled herself away from the bed, and once again Johnny’s knife slashed 
air. 

Breathing hard, nearly gasping for air, she stumbled toward the 
window — the only part of the room the deadly figure hadn’t come from at 
that point. Between the bed and the window was an antique maple dresser; 
across the room from it, the closet and more wallpapered wall. Looking 
from side to side, Lucy edged toward the window. 


That was when the wallpaper bulged out again, faster this time. 
Johnny stabbed at her chest with the knife, sweeping it back and forth as if 
he still had a scythe. His wallpaper arms stretched out far from the wall, so 
far it looked like they might break, as Lucy backed away screaming. 


Then the sound of her cries was drowned out by shattering glass. The 
window blew inward, shattered by the force of a kick from a strong leather 
boot. Lucy gasped as Frank leaped into the room in a crystal shower of 
tiny fragments of glass. 


“Lucy!” he said. 


“My God, Frank!” It was him, not an emanation or anything else, and 
he had come to save her... again. 


Johnny’s outlandishly stretched arm slashed at her with the knife 
again. This time Frank caught it, grabbing the arm and forcing it down on 
a jagged piece of glass that still remained upright in the window frame. 


Pushing as hard as he could, Frank slid Johnny’s stretched wrist along 
the glass. He howled in pain as the glass cut through his wrists, slicing the 
wallpaper hand off. The now useless paper fingers dropped the knife. 
Frank grabbed it before it could hit the floor, turned it around, and slashed 
at the rapidly receding figure of Johnny Bradley. He slipped back into the 
wall, screaming all the while. 


Frank threw away the knife and grabbed Lucy. 
“Thank God you’re here,” she said. 

“T couldn’t leave you.” 

“Tt’s you... really you, not a ghost?” 


“As real as can be. Let’s go.” 


Their ears rang with the sound of a gunshot. A hole appeared in the 
bedroom door just above the lock. 


“Quick... the window.” 


He pushed her out the window and followed her as a second gunshot 
blasted the lock out of the door. The splinters sprayed across the floor, 
reaching even to the bloodstains that dripped from the corpse on the bed. 


Running as fast as he dared in the moonlight, Frank led Lucy along a 
narrow balcony that skirted the house on the bedroom level. From there 
they reached a narrow, cast-iron bridge that connected the house with the 
old hospital grounds. 


EIGHTEEN 


Ivy weeds were about the only living things in the Fairwater 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium. Ivy grew everywhere, up the graffiti-covered 
walls and over the smashed-in or boarded-up windows. Between the 
buildings, old gardens once lush with carefully tended shrubs and flowers 
had gone wild with weeds, broken glass, and beer cans left behind 
following the beer parties of Fairwater’s more daring high-school students. 

Frank and Lucy ran across the courtyard toward the East Wing. 
Moonlight filtered in through rotting curtains as Frank broke into a large 
ward, full of skeletal bed frames and moldy mattresses. The stench of mold 
and pigeon dung fouled the air as Frank and Lucy dashed down the center 
aisle, through an adjoining corridor, and into another equally large, rotten 
ward. 


The rows of beds seemed to go on forever. 


“This is barbaric,” Lucy said. “I can’t believe medicine was practiced 
like this only a hundred years ago.” 


“How do you cure tuberculosis?” Frank asked. 


“Antibiotics, but they didn’t have them long ago. Mostly they locked 
you away with a bunch of others like you.” 


“Kind of like a cemetery,” Frank said. 
“What?” 


“There’s no cure for death either, so they lock you away with the 
rest.” 


“You came back,” she said, “And thank God, too.” She hugged him, 
then reached up and gave him a kiss on the cheek. 


They heard the squeak of rubber-soled shoes on the old linoleum. 
Someone was stalking them, but who? Frank pulled Lucy down behind a 
rusty old bed, and then slid beneath it with her. They huddled together, 


their bodies touching from head to toe, and tried to breathe as quietly as 
possible. 


The footsteps came down the hall and into the ward. In the moonlight 
filtering in through the broken windows, they made out Patricia’s feet, 
visible under the rows of old beds. She walked right past them, and for a 
fleeting moment Frank could see the barrel of his old rifle. She was 
scanning the room, looking for them. But she walked right past and into 
the next ward. 


Frank and Lucy breathed a sigh of relief. Sucking in the musty old air, 
with the smells of old medicine all about, was hallucinogenic; lying 
beneath the bed, it was easy to imagine what the hospital must have been 
like in 1954, when Johnny Bradley worked there as a young orderly. 


Suddenly there was the sound of loud coughing directly above them. 
Frank looked up as a decrepit old man, suffering from the ravages of the 
disease once called consumption, leaned over the edge of his bed and 
snarled at Lucy and him. 


“Orderly!” he called out. 


Frank and Lucy scrambled out from under the bed, confused by this 
vision, or hallucination, or whatever. 


“Orderly! I called for an orderly!” the old man said again. 
“Please be quiet,” Lucy said, but he couldn’t seem to hear her. 


The ward was suddenly bright, lit with hospital mercury-vapor lamps. 
All the beds were full, with coughing, emaciated patients, all in regulation 
hospital robes. 


“There’s strangers under my bed!” the old man yelled again. “I say, 
orderly!” 


“Frank, where are we?” Lucy whispered in Bannister’s ear. 
“Nineteen fifty-four, I think.” 

“How can that happen?” 

“Like I told you, when you’ve been through a trauma — ” 


“Sometimes it alters your perception, so you can see things normal 
people can’t.” 


“In this case, we’re looking at the collective spirit of this hospital 
when it still had patients in it.” 


“Why do you say we’re in 1954?” Lucy asked. 


“Look.” He nodded in the direction of a rattling trolley. Lucy turned 
to see a neat, young orderly wheel a tea trolley into the ward. He was 
dressed in an immaculately pressed white hospital uniform and his hair 
was Slicked back, as was the fashion in the early 1950s. Johnny Bradley 
grinned at Frank and Lucy. 


Frank grabbed Lucy and pushed her through a door into the corridor. 
It was a busy hospital corridor such as might have existed in 1954, all the 
equipment now looking slightly old-fashioned. The doctors, nurses, and 
visitors bustling along that hall also wore hair and clothing styles at least 
forty years out of date. The walls, while clean, were painted dull gray, not 
the pastel colors found in most hospital corridors today. 


Frank and Lucy pushed desperately through the thick crowd, trying to 
get away from Johnny. Knocked aside by Frank’s elbow, one fedora- 
wearing man snapped, “Hey, watch it, buddy.” 


“Sorry,” Frank said, but continued pulling Lucy past several other 
people. 


They heard a nurse say brightly, “Look, everyone! It’s young Miss 
Patty!” 


Frank and Lucy stopped in their tracks. The crowd ahead of them 
shrank back against the walls, revealing a young and pretty fifteen-year- 
old Patty Bartlett bounding happily down the corridor. 


“What’s happening, Frank?” Lucy whispered. 


“We’re seeing Patty and Johnny as they were when they met — when 
the killing started.” 


“She doesn’t look like a mad killer,” Lucy said. 


“Hang on,” Frank whispered back as the lights suddenly dimmed and 
the crowd disappeared and the bright and happy hospital became the old 
and abandoned one. And the young and pretty Patty turned abruptly into 
the mad and homicidal old Patricia. She spotted them and right away 
raised the rifle and opened fire. 


“Frank,” Lucy said. 


Bullets zipped by Frank, who was frozen in place, overwhelmed by 
the shifting images and unable to move. Then Patricia’s trigger fell several 
times on an empty chamber. As she swore and began to reload, Lucy 
shoved Frank through a door that led to a stairwell. 


“This way,” she said. 


“How do you know?” he asked, shaking off the cobwebs that had 
momentarily frozen him in the hallway. 


“T don’t. I’m guessing.” 


With Lucy leading, they ran down and down a dark, spiraling 
stairwell, farther and farther into the old hospital basement. At the bottom 
level, a rusting door opened up into a nearly black hallway laden with 
abandoned equipment. Musty bedding was stacked against the walls, 
which were thick with mold and algae that grew on the water leaching 
from old lead pipes. 


“This must be the servants’ entrance to hell,” Frank said. 


“Hospital basements are all depressing,” Lucy said. “That’s why they 
always put the cafeteria there.” 


“How does that work out?” 
“Don’t you want to eat when you’re depressed?” 


He nodded, and then hushed her as they heard the sound of young 
Patty’s voice. It was coming from a distance down the hall, through twin 
metal doors marked MORTUARY. 


“Oooh! Please... don’t hurt me,” Patty’s voice said. 


The cries echoed down the corridor, Frank and Lucy looked around to 
make sure no one was looking, but there was no one there. Cautiously, 
they pushed open the mortuary doors and peeked inside. Then they heard 
the sound of heavy footsteps behind them, coming down the same stairs 
they had taken. 


“Quick, inside and close the doors,” Frank said. 


There was the sound of heavy breathing; two sets of it, a man’s and a 
worman’s. 


Young Patty’s voice said, “No... don’t... Stop! Please!” 


Frank and Lucy looked around and found themselves in the dimly lit 
hospital morgue of 1954. Fresh bodies lay on stainless-steel trolleys. Toe 
tags dangled from cold and blue big toes. “We go to the best places,” she 
said. “Cemeteries... morgues.” 


“Come on, you could package this tour and sell it to New Yorkers for 
a thousand each.” 


He led her through the sea of trollies. 
Suddenly they heard young Patty cry out, “Oooh, Johnny...” 
Frank and Lucy pushed open the door marked AUTOPSY ROOM. 


Johnny and young Patty were making love on the autopsy table. 
Frank and Lucy stared at each other speechlessly. Then they heard the 
sound of a rifle bolt being pulled back. They spun around and found 
themselves facing the grown Patricia. The gun in her hands swung toward 
Frank. 


“That’s my rifle,” he said quietly. 
“IT know,” Patricia replied. 


She fired once. Frank took a bullet in the shoulder and fell backward 
as Lucy screamed and reached for him. He fell backward literally and 
temporally — into 1954, tumbling against a trolley and knocking a corpse 
onto the floor. He landed on his back as the corpse fell toward him. 


As he hit the cold, stone floor of that ancient morgue, Frank’s 
memory came back to him. He remembered Debra’s body hitting the forest 
floor. He remembered his own face, bloodied from the car accident, lying 
on top of pine needles. Barely conscious, he looked up and saw Patty — 
the young, innocent Patty whom everybody in the hospital seemed to love 
so much — standing among the trees, holding his rifle. Frank watched 
helplessly as she stooped over Debra’s body, holding a scalpel, and carved 
the number thirteen into her forehead. 


Frank squeezed his eyes shut, unable to move, as Patty calmly walked 
toward him. The background behind her swam and altered: first forest, 
then morgue, then forest, and morgue again. The young Patty held the 
muzzle of the gun against Frank’s forehead in the forest and pulled the 


trigger. Frank squeezed his eyes shut, but the trigger fell on an empty 
cylinder again. 


Bannister opened his eyes again. He was in the morgue this time, and 
the older Patricia swore at her lack of ammunition and brought the butt of 
the gun down on his head, knocking him unconscious. Lucy screamed, 
“Get away from him, you maniac,” and tried to grab at Patricia. But 
Johnny slid out of the wall and grabbed her from behind. 


“Finish him off,” he said. 


“You can’t do that,” Lucy said. “He’s a good man who’s never done 
anything to you.” 


“He’s been a thorn in our sides too long,” Johnny said. “Finish him 
off and then we can get to this nosy bitch.” 


Lucy struggled, but Johnny was far too strong for her. 


Patricia tossed aside the rifle and grabbed a piece of cord off a table. 
She wound it around Frank’s neck. With ruthless precision, she twisted it 
tighter and tighter. The unconscious Frank could do nothing to stop her, 
and Lucy was caught fast in Johnny’s grasp. She was forced to watch as 
Frank was strangled to death. 


Frank’s body was blue and as dead as it was possible to be. Stunned, 
in shock, Lucy fell limp in Johnny’s arms. Patricia stood back, smiling 
proudly and admiring her handiwork. 


“That was beautiful,” Johnny said, laughing. “You turn me on, baby.” 


Patricia said. “Yeah, I do? Well, see how this grabs you.” She crossed 
to a bench and examined rusty old autopsy instruments. “I’m in the mood 
for a little vivisection,” she said slowly. 


Patricia held up a wicked-looking trepan saw, an obsolete form of the 
trephene, a circular saw once used to remove plugs of bone from the skull. 
She also displayed a pair of heavy-duty surgical scissors. 


“Which would you prefer, Dr. Lynskey?” Patricia asked. “After all, 
you’re the doctor. It’s only fair that you choose.” 


Lucy sobbed and couldn’t or wouldn’t answer. Johnny tightened his 
grip on her. 


“T like the one with the big teeth.” He sneered. 


Patricia threw away the scissors. Holding the saw aloft, she walked 
slowly toward Lucy. 


“Let’s see if we can take the top of your skull off while you’re still 
conscious,” she said. 


Lucy screamed. 


“Sure we can, baby,” Johnny said. “After all, Dahmer drilled holes 
into the heads of his victims while they were alive. If he can do it with a 
power drill, we can do it with that thing.” 


Lucy screamed again, but it wasn’t Patricia she was looking at. 
Beyond Patricia, Lucy watched as Frank’s spirit rose out of his corpse, 
looked around, and stretched his ghostly muscles. 


Patricia bent over Lucy, whom Johnny had locked in his arms. 
Patricia raised the saw; Johnny pulled back hard on Lucy’s hair, exposing 
her forehead. Patricia was about to plunge down with the saw when 
Frank’s spirit grabbed her from behind. 


White light flooded the room. An endless corridor of light appeared 
above Frank’s body. Patricia struggled as Frank rammed his ghostly hand 
into the back of her neck, pulling and wrenching. 


Now it was her turn to scream. 


Johnny held Lucy extra tight, but seeing what was going on, screamed 
at Frank, “Stop it!” 


With a mighty tug, Frank ripped Patricia’s soul out of her living body 
and held it aloft, crushing it between his fingers, much as the Reaper had 
done to Stuart. The soul splintered into a dying bouquet of lights that fell 
to the dirty floor of the autopsy room. 


Patricia’s corpse dropped to the floor, while the ghostly Patricia, now 
separated from her body, writhed violently in Frank’s arms. He backed 
toward the corridor of light, dragging Patricia along as a hostage. 


“Come and get her, Johnny,” Frank said. 


“No!” Johnny yelled, horrified. He threw Lucy to one side; she landed 
on the cold stone floor of the mortuary. 


Dragging Patricia’s kicking spirit with him, Frank backed into the 
corridor of light. “Come on, Johnny,” he taunted. “If you want her... you 
got to come and get her.” 


“No! No!” Johnny rushed at them, but Frank kept backing up into the 
corridor. 


“Come on with me to the other side,” Frank yelled. “Let’s all go and 
be judged.” 


“You can’t do this!” Johnny yelled desperately, trying to reach the 
spirit of the woman who Frank kept yanking away from him. 


“Watch me, Johnny,” Frank said. He kept backing into the corridor. 
White light swirled around his captive and him and also around Johnny, 
who had entered the corridor and was frantically pursuing them. 


The morgue and Lucy slipped from Frank’s view as images of his life 
swept before his eyes — his childhood, his parents, his marriage, his 
home. 


“Give her to me,” Johnny said desperately, clutching at Patricia. 


Frank reached the end of the corridor just as Johnny dived at Patricia 
and grabbed her in an embrace, pulling her free of Frank. Bannister held 
her for an instant, then let her go, sensing that Johnny had nowhere to take 
her now. They had crossed to the other side; they were at the end of the 
corridor. 


Johnny embraced Patricia, who smiled at him to suggest they had 
won. He said, “Gotcha, baby,” and together they tried to escape back down 
the corridor, the white light swirling about them as if they were in a 
tornado. 


Frank started after them, but then two figures stepped in and took 
hold of him. He recognized Cyrus and Stuart, no longer emanations, but 
now pure, white spirits, glowing with ethereal health and confidence. 
Frank looked at them in amazement. 


“Hi, guys,” he said, his grin as broad as the ocean. 


They returned his smile. But then Frank’s face turned serious once 
again as he looked at Johnny and Patricia trying to escape back down the 


corridor. He made another move toward them, but was restrained by Cyrus 
and Stuart. 


“Just step back, Frank,” Stuart said. “This isn’t going to be pleasant.” 


As he spoke the white corridor began to transform. The swirling 
white changed swiftly from pure light to pink-red tissue that spread and 
grew all around. Jagged teeth formed and protruded from all sides of this 
fleshy gullet, which began to flex in huge and rhythmic grinding and 
swallowing motions that made a noise that was horrible, but not loud 
enough to entirely drown out the dying screams of the murderous couple 
caught inside. The white corridor had become the inside of a demonic, 
carnivorous worm that had trapped Johnny and Patricia in its belly. 


They screamed and screamed as the fleshy walls closed in around 
them, the acid of digestive juices eating away at their bodies, slowly, inch 
by inch, the teeth grinding away at them. 


Startled and more than a little frightened, Frank stepped back as what 
had been the tunnel mouth slammed shut with a thunderclap that 
resounded throughout the night sky over Fairwater, shaking the windows 
and doors of the Maine coastal town far below. Frank found himself 
staring into the face of a huge, blind worm. It broke away then, and 
wriggled down through the turbulent night skies, toward the fires of hell. 


“That’s what I call a first-class ticket,” Cyrus said, standing with 
manicured hands planted on immaculately dressed hips. 


“How’d you guys arrange that?” Frank asked. 


“As much as we’d like to take credit, that’s the reception awaiting all 
truly evil people,” Stuart said. 


“Go home, Frank,” Cyrus said. 

Frank was confused. “I crossed over. This is home.” 
Stuart shook his head. “It’s not your time,” he replied. 
“But I used up my second chance at life,” Frank said. 


“We had a word with the Man,” Cyrus said. “He’s agreed to give you 
a third. Start living, dude.” 


With that, Cyrus gave Frank a firm push. He fell into space, falling 
faster and faster, tumbling as lights of many colors swirled past his eyes, 


but he wasn’t afraid. 


When he woke up, he was lying on the floor of the old hospital 
morgue. Lucy knelt over him, giving him mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. 
His eyes fluttered; he groaned and gasped for air. Tears were streaming 
down Lucy’s face and she lifted his head off the floor and hugged him. 


“You’ve alive!” she said gleefully. 
“Round three,” he gasped, coughing and then sitting up on his own. 
“What happened?” 


“I died again,” he said, his breath returning to normal. “You’re 
looking at the only guy to survive one assisted suicide and one murder. 
Think of it: in less than a day I’ve been frozen to death, shot, and 
strangled.” 


“Thank God you’re okay,” she said, kissing him all over his face. 


“T feel pretty good,” he said. But then he went to stretch his arms and 
felt the bullet that remained in his shoulder. “Ow,” he said, feeling for the 
wound and then touching it gently. A touch of red spread out from his 
shoulder. 


“You’re lucky that was only a twenty-two,” Lucy said. 


“Tt feels like an eighty-eight,” Frank replied. “Am I going to die — 
again?” 

“Not for a long time, I hope,” she said, looking around the dark 
mortuary. “I don’t suppose there’s anything like bandages around here.” 


Not spotting anything, she said, “You’re a dreamer, Dr. Lynskey. 
Well, so much for antiseptic procedure.” 


She ripped a piece of cloth from his shirt and formed it into a crude 
bandage. Then she used a larger piece to make a sling. 


“When you can walk, [Pll take you out of here and we’ll go to the 
hospital and get you patched up. Sit for a moment and tell me what 
happened.” 


She sat back against one of the mortuary trolleys and pulled him to 
her. Frank nestled against her, and after a moment forgot the pain in his 


shoulder and the rawness in his throat from where Patricia had wrapped 
the cord around his neck. 


His feet touched something soft. He looked down and saw Patricia’s 
body, lying right where he had left it. Oddly, in all the excitement he forgot 
that there were remains still on earth. 


“Jesus, I forgot about her,” he said. 


“That’s where you left her, and that’s the last thing I remember — you 
died, Johnny was holding me, and she was coming at me with that old 
surgical saw.” Lucy reached out with the tip of her toe and kicked the 
trepan across the floor. It clattered to rest against one of the old body 
freezers. 


“And then?” he asked. 


“Then she convulsed or something, keeled over, and died. I assume 
you had a hand in it.” 


“That’s exactly what I had,” Frank replied. 


“IT couldn’t see your spirit, but I knew you were there. Then Johnny 
just screamed and disappeared. Two minutes later I was resuscitating you.” 


“Two minutes,” Frank said, surprised. “That’s all it was?” 
“Maybe three.” 

“T felt like I was in there for an hour.” 

“In where?” she asked. 


He told her about pulling Patricia into the corridor and using her as a 
lure to get Johnny in there, too. He recounted how Cyrus and Stuart had 
appeared as if by magic. And he told her about the creature that carried the 
two killers to their doom. She digested all that information, then said, “A 
carnivorous worm wasn’t exactly my idea of what the devil’s disciple 
would be like.” 


“Oh, I don’t know,” Frank said. “Native Americans had serpent gods, 
in India snakes devoured the world, in the Middle Ages Europeans ran 
from fire-breathing dragons, and Jonah just barely got out of the belly of 
the whale.” 


“T didn’t realize you studied these things,” she said. 


“Stuart did. He was kind of obsessed with mythology. He’ll make a 
great spirit.” 


“T’m glad you got to see your friends one more time,” she said, 
picking up one of his hands and holding it in both of hers. 


“T have a feeling they’ll never be far away,” Frank said. 


He turned his head and kissed her on the forehead. It was then that he 
saw something he had wanted to see for a long time. 


“Tt’s gone,” he said. 
“What’s gone?” 
“The tattoo. You’re no longer marked.” 


“T guess my time isn’t up yet,” Lucy said, getting to her feet and 
offering her hands to help him up. “But it is time for you to go and get 
healed. Pay attention to your doctor.” 


“I was just getting accustomed to this morgue,” he said, but allowed 
her to help him to his feet nonetheless. 


NINETEEN 


Frank stood on his front lawn, holding a mug of hazelnut coffee that 
Lucy brought him from the Dunkin’ Donuts. Dawn’s long sun rays were 
cutting through his house where the unfinished beams stood fragilely in the 
crisp, dew-filled air. It was a gloriously clear day, one in which you could 
see for miles out to sea. The lobster fleet was out in force, and smoke 
poured from the twin exhausts of the ferry as it chugged its way from 
Fairwater to Plum Island. A light wind was coming down from the hills, 
and it rustled the old tarps and bits of plastic Frank had put up, over the 
years, to cover the holes in his unfinished house. 


There was a roar as the bulldozer driver powered up his engine. It was 
followed by a crash as the gigantic hunk of metal smashed into the side of 
the house, splintering timbers. 


Frank took a sip of coffee and watched his house come down. 


“T always said you’d never finish that house, Frank,” said the Judge. 
He was off to Bannister’s right, the upper part of his body saddled to 
Rustler. His legs stood nearby, ready to follow him wherever he went. 


Frank gave his old friend a fond smile and rested a hand on his 
shoulder. 


There was an especially loud crash as the first wall came down, 
sending splinters everywhere and impelling several giant crows to go 
cawing and flapping off in search of a quieter neighborhood. 

“T’d call it finished, Judge,” Frank said. 


“You spent a good old buffalo’s age sittin’ inside those four walls, 
waiting for something to happen, wasting a lot of time.” 


“You sound like you don’t have much faith in my ability to get things 
done.” 


“Well, look at it this way. For an architect, you sat up a lot of nights in 
little more than a shack.” 


“Tt suited me,” Frank said. “It was unfinished. So was I. Say, did I tell 
you I decided to get my license back?” 


“The way you drive, I’m surprised they didn’t take it away long ago,” 
the Judge said. 


“No, I mean my architect’s license. I’m going to bone up and take the 
recertification exam. I think I can get a job in town.” 


“It’s time to start building things again,” the Judge said. “I’m right 
proud of you, the way you took a couple of green frighteners and turned 
*em into something good. It damn near killed you.” 


“Tt did kill me. Twice.” 


“T’m gettin’ outta here before you decide to make it three,” Judge 
said. “I came here today to tell you I’m leaving.” 


“You’re taking the corridor?” Frank asked. 

“Nope. I’m taking the interstate,” the Judge said proudly. 
“To where?” 

“T’m going west, son. Me and Rustler are goin’ west.” 


Frank glanced down at the Judge’s legs, which were kicking at the 
dirt restlessly. 


“Aren’t you gonna walk?” he asked. 


The Judge shook his head sadly, then lowered his voice. “Me and my 
vitals have come to a parting of the ways.” 


Frank nodded knowingly. It was a tender moment, such as happens 
when two old friends part for good. 


“So this is good-bye, Frank.” 
“Goodbye, Judge. You take care of yourself.” 
“You, too, son. Let’s go, Rustler.” 


With that, he doffed his hat and wheeled Rustler around, urging him 
forward. The Judge’s legs followed, pausing briefly to kick a can into the 
bushes. 


Lucy slipped up alongside Frank and slipped an arm around his waist. 
“Take care, Judge,” she called out. 


“Good-bye, missy,” he said, waving his hat as he and his strange 
mount disappeared into the tall grass across the street. 


Frank gave Lucy a strange look. She had said good-bye to the Judge, 
whom she wasn’t supposed to be able to see, and he had replied. 


“There’s something I have to tell you,” she said. 

Frank turned to her, and Lucy kissed him tenderly. 

“That’s the same thing you told me this morning,” he said. 
They kissed again. 


“And it’s the same thing I’m going to tell you every morning for the 
rest of our lives,” she said, hugging him. 


He rested his cheek atop her head. The bandage — the one put on at 
the hospital the week before — was itching him, so he reached inside his 
shirt and pulled it off. Then he tossed it onto the ground. 


“Let me see that,” she said, opening his shirt and inspecting the scar. 
“How am I healing?” he asked. 


“T wish all my patients were this healthy. Which reminds me, do you 
want to keep Ray’s rowing machine? If not, we can have a yard sale and 
get rid of it and the rest of his things.” 


“Let’s have a yard sale. I prefer to walk for exercise.” 
“Smart man,” she said. 
“T must be... I’m marrying you.” 


“After a suitable time, of course,” she said. “I mean, you’re a 
distinguished member of the community now. A hero, in fact, ever since 
the town found out how you caught the crazy woman who had killed your 
wife years ago and who was responsible for those recent deaths.” 


“A hero, huh? Well, whaddaya know? It’s too bad I can’t rub Magda 
Ravanski’s nose in this.” 


The bulldozer had half the house down and was making even more of 
a racket than before, so Frank and Lucy walked away from the house, 
down the driveway to the edge of the road. They just got there when 


Sheriff Perry drove up in a squad car — the same car, it turned out, in 
which Dammers’s had kidnapped Lucy. 


Perry huffed and puffed his way out of the car. He had put on even 
more weight in the week that had passed. 


“Hi, Walt,” Frank said. 
“Good morning. Sheriff,” Lucy said with a smile. 


“Sorry to interrupt, folks. Whaddaya know about Ouija boards, 
Frank?” 


“Not a lot, Walt.” 


“That’s too bad. We found a whole stack of them up at the Bartlett 
House. It looks like Patricia had herself a direct line to her dead 
boyfriend.” 


“T think she did,” Frank said idly, mainly trying to be agreeable. 
“Oh, well, it was a lead. Say, Frank, can I ask you something?” 
“Sure.” 


“You know, I got a lot of vacation time owed to me. How about you 
and me collaborate on a book about all this? It could be my ticket outta the 
force.” 


Frank shook his head. “Sorry, Walt, I don’t know how to write. Why 
don’t you get that Bayliss kid to write it with you?” 


“Who? Oh, the boy reporter. Jeez, you scared him so good that one 
night I think he’s still running. By the time his dad got there to bail him 
out, he had given up the newshound business for good.” 


“Did he go back to the lobster boat?” 


“Nah, he wanted to get out of this town. I heard he’s down in Boston 
writing poetry for an underground newspaper.” 


Frank smiled. 


“T guess that beats working on the lobster boats,” Perry said. “Are you 
sure you won’t write a book with me?” 


“I’m sure,” Frank said. “Then he pointed at the back of the squad car. 
“You could try asking your guardian angel.” 


Sheriff Perry spun around with alarm, but found that his car was 
empty. After a moment’s pause he chuckled. 


“That was a good one, Frank. You really had me going for a 
moment.” Then he laughed, hopped back into his car, and gunned the 
engine. 


Frank waved sweetly, and not just to the sheriff. For the ghost of 
Milton Dammers stared sourly out of the backseat of Sheriff Perry’s car. 


“That guy Dammers, he sure looks pissed,” Lucy said. 


Frank did a double take at Lucy, then at the receding car, and then 
back at Lucy. She saw the Judge. She saw Dammers. 


“You want to tell me about it?” he asked. 


“Sometimes, Frank,” she said with an enigmatic grin, “when people 
go through a trauma, it changes them...” 


